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INTRODUCTION 
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In  this  small  book  we  have  published  six  of  the  life  histories 
of  older  black  Americans  who  go  to  the  Uptown  Senior  Citizen's 
Center  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  stories  of  four  women  and 
two  men  one  generation  removed  from  slavery  who  came  to 
Harrisburg  before  1940  are  presented  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
developing  oral  history  programs  with  senior  citizens. 

Much  work  remains  if  people  are  to  acquire  an  awareness  of 
the  human  struggle  which  was  so  central  to  Pennsylvania's 
heritage.  In  the  effort  to  transcend  our  knowledge  of  traditional 
history  and  its  preoccupation  with  institutions,  elections,  leaders, 
and  famous  events,  numerous  approaches  can  be  taken.  Among 
the  most  promising  is  the  recording  of  the  life  experiences  of 
senior  citizens.  If  the  glimpses  presented  here  into  the  lives  of 
ordinary  people  illuminate  in  even  a small  way  the  value  of  this 
approach  to  the  past,  our  modest  goals  will  have  been  realized. 

All  six  subjects  belong  to  a long  black  family  tradition  of 
neighborly  self-help,  of  sharing  food  and  the  enjoyment  of  raising 
children,  and  of  coping  with  poverty  as  best  they  could.  In 
particular,  children,  the  aged,  and  homeless  were  taken  into  a 
particular  family  and  moved  about  depending  on  who  could  help 
best.  For  example,  at  various  times  in  her  life  Sarah  Jones,  a 
former  "hoe  cropper"  from  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  "cooked 
and  cared"  for  thirteen  children  in  her  home,  and  "raised  them  all 
as  best  I could--as  if  they  were  my  own  children."  Amelia  Davis,  of 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  lived  ten  years  with  her  Uncle 
Wash  and  Aunt  Martha.  Lillie  Whittaker  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
live  with  her  uncle,  and  James  H.  Lee  was  raised  by  his 
grandmother. 

These  people,  thus,  possess  great  strength  in  character  and 
have  taken  in  their  lives  whatever  action  necessary  for  survival, 
always  doing  something  for  themselves  rather  than  waiting  for 
someone  else  to  help.  Recently  these  people  have  directed  their 
anger  against  intolerable  conditions  and  an  unresponsive  urban 
bureaucracy.  The  Center  itself,  the  "Uptown  Late  Start  Senior 


Citizen  Center,"  was  organized  by  the  older  adults  of  the  uptown 
community. 

Like  many  public  and  private  agencies  that  service 
low-income  black  clientele,  it  has  been  a struggle  to  keep  the 
Uptown  Center  functioning  on  a level  of  minimal  quality  and 
consistency.  Yet  aside  from  the  internal  financial  and 
organizational  stresses  which  daily  hamper  the  Center,  the  most 
threatening  forces  prevail  in  the  larger  urban  community  of  which 
it  is  part. 

Similar  to  other  predominantly  black  inner  city  sections 
throughout  urban  America,  chains  of  housing  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  at  an  abominable  rate.  On  many  blocks  immediately 
surrounding  the  Center  the  vacant  and  disrepaired  houses  resemble 
war  ruins.  Uptown  attendants  have  expressed  insecurity  about  the 
future  of  their  homes.  Some  cannot  get  fire  insurance  for  their 
homes.  In  one  recent  case,  a home  insurance  company  to  which 
one  Uptown  member  had  paid  premiums  for  over  twenty  years 
mysteriously  "moved  to  California."  Still  other  blocks  in  the 
Uptown  area  are  evidencing  the  phenomenon  of  reinvasion  by 
"new  generation"  whites.  Realtors,  bankers  and  development 
experts  are  shaping  the  fate  of  the  Uptown  neighborhood  in  the 
interest  of  creating  a middle-class  market,  as  opposed  to  preserving 
a decent  living  environment  for  "have  not"  older  minorities.  Thus, 
the  strength  and  complexity  of  the  lives  of  the  people  conversing 
in  this  book  is  in  marked  contrast  to  such  an  unstable 
environment. 


II 

In  the  summer  of  1975,  Carl  Oblinger  began  working  in  the 
area  of  black-white  relations  and  the  Southern  background  of 
black  migrants.  Later  (January,  1976)  he  joined  Mrs.  Amelia  Davis 
at  the  Center  to  take  the  members'  stories.  Mrs.  Amelia  Davis,  who 
knew  the  needs  of  the  black  community  and  had  a desire  to  record 
its  history,  began  at  the  Center  in  the  summer  of  1975  to  ask 
members  to  write  life  histories.  Later  (December,  1975)  she  began 
her  own  taping  of  members. 


IV 


Mrs.  Davis'  determination  to  record  the  stories  of  her  friends 
at  Uptown  implied  her  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  Black 
history,  and  her  insights  into  the  effects  of  the  power  of  racism. 
She  knew  racial  prejudice  from  first  hand  experience  and 
empathized  with  the  daily  problems  and  needs  of  the  community 
under  study.  In  fact,  because  of  Mrs.  Davis'  participation  and 
direction  at  every  stage  of  the  project,  there  was  no  gulf  between 
our  purposes  and  the  needs  of  the  Center  interviewees. 

David  McBride  entered  the  project  at  a crucial  state,  i.e.  when 
Mrs.  Davis  and  Carl  Oblinger  were  negotiating  the  content  of  the 
edited  stories  with  the  subjects.  He  re-defined  the  project  in  terms 
the  subjects  could  understand  and  worked  over  troublesome 
passages  with  the  people. 

Mrs.  Davis  and  Mr.  Oblinger  asked  the  people  interviewed 
about  their  parents,  grandparents,  and  great  grandparents;  about 
their  childhood;  what  they  did  to  earn  a living;  how  they  came  to 
leave  the  South  and  what  they  encountered  in  the  North;  how 
their  ideas  were  shaped;  and  what  they  might  say  to  young  people 
today.  A number  of  famous  events  in  black  history  are  alluded  to 
in  this  booklet-the  Washington  March,  1963;  the  Civil  War  and 
Emancipation;  the  Bonus  Army--but  these  events  figure  largely  as 
background  to  the  personal  development  of  the  individuals  and 
their  families  who  lived  through  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  main 
economic  and  political  changes-southern  white  racism,  the  Great 
Migration,  the  demise  of  share-cropping,  real  estate  "block 
busting"  practices  in  the  North-touch  the  lives  of  all  our  subjects. 

Although  nearly  all  of  the  material  are  edited  segments  from 
tape  recordings,  Lillie  Whittaker,  Sarah  Jones,  and  Mildred  Barbee 
wrote  short  autobiographical  sketches.  We  regret  we  could  not 
publish  them.  Much  of  what  we  include  in  Sarah  Jones'  life  story 
on  local  traditions  is  from  transcripts  of  a discussion  she  had  with 
Amelia  Davis  and  other  members  of  the  Center.  Indeed,  a good 
deal  of  Amelia  Davis,  Sarah  Jones.  Lillie  Whittakers  and  Fred 
Jacksons'  material  was  recorded  during  group  sessions. 

We  left  the  interviews  as  unstructured  and  spontaneous  as 
possible,  thereby  permitting  us  the  opportunity  to  converse  and 
exchange  ideas  with  the  subjects.  All  the  interviews  were 
conducted  as  life  histories  organized  around  experiences  with 
major  black  institutions:  the  family,  school,  work,  church,  and 
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community.  All  accounts  were  trimmed  to  reduce  repetitions  of 
material  or  themes.  A few  names  and  places  have  been  changed  to 
avoid  generating  needless  friction.  Every  account  was  read  and 
corrected  by  the  person  or  persons  concerned. 


It  would  be  tragic  to  read  these  stories  with  the  idea  that  the 
interviewees  had  "happy-go-lucky"  existences.  In  fact,  if  read 
empathetically  one  sees  the  skill  that  black  youth  and  adults  of 
yesteryear  had  to  use  in  steering  their  lives.  Such  skill  was  essential 
for  today's  older  blacks  to  have  if  they  were  to  thrive  in  the 
traditionally  racist  Southern  society  or  in  Harrisburg,  a city  just  45 
miles  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

This  booklet  is  a collection  of  memories  for  the  Center,  and 
not  strictly  intended  as  an  oral  history  for  academic  purposes.  As 
such,  we  would  be  pleased  if  our  book  could  encourage  other 
older  Americans  to  record  their  life  histories  and  share  it  with 
others. 

Carl  Oblinger 
David  McBride 
Amelia  Davis 
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SARAH  CLARKE  JONES 


“LIFE  STORY” 

I was  bom  February  14,  in  18  and  96  to  the  family  of  Sam 
and  Alice  Clarke.  There  were  seven  boys  and  one  girl  and  then 
comes  Sarah.  And  what  a gal  she  was. 

My  father,  mother  and  grandmother  was  slaves.  My 
grandmother  was  put  on  the  slave  block  to  be  sold  by  her  master. 
But  his  wife  would  bring  her  home.  My  grandma  was  only  thirteen 
years  old  when  my  mother  was  born.  Of  course  my  grandmother 
was  quite  a dancer  and  used  to  entertain  her  mistress.  But  she  had 
to  sleep  on  a trundle  bed  by  the  side  of  her  mistress'  baby  after 
my  mother  was  born.  Her  [my  grandmother's]  baby  was  two 
months  older.  My  grandmother  nursed  Miss  Deal's  baby  and  my 
great-grandmother  had  to  feed  my  grandmother  on  what  was 
known  as  a sugar-teat  made  of  bread,  butter  and  sugar.  That  is 
how  my  mother  was  raised.  She  could  not  nurse  her  because  in  the 
day  she  saved  her  milk  for  her  master,  little  Emmett,  so 
grandmother  raised  my  mother  that  way. 

But  my  grannie  was  a lively  old  soul.  She  used  to  tell  us  all 
kinds  of  things  about  what  her  life  in  slavery.  She  was  a wonderful 
dancer.  She  would  entertain  her  mistress  and  her  guests  so  many 
times.  And  it  was  quite  common  that  she  could  dance  very  well. 
My  grandmother  could  dance  with  a cup  of  water  on  her  head  and 
never  spill  a drop.  She  tap  danced  and  taught  us  how.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  my  grandmother  dance  and  hear  her  talk 
about  slavery  times.  I tell  you  it  was  wonderful.  . 

I got  married  in  19  and  14.  And  of  course  there  was  nothing 
else  for  us  to  do  but  work  on  a farm.  We  were  farmers;  that's  all 
we  knowed  how  to  do.  After  I was  married  my  husband  used  to 
work  at  the  saw  mill  to  get  us  something  to  eat  through  the  winter 
for  what  when  the  farm  wasn't  working.  We'd  move  from  one 
farm  to  the  other.  We'd  get  dissatisfied  on  one  and  we'd  move 
from  one  to  another.  I had  lived  with  five  different  families  from 
the  time  I was  married  until  I came  to  Pennsylvania.  [I  had] 
worked  on  five  different  farms  from  [19]  14  until  [19]  32  when 
we  moved. 

My  [father]  lost  his  farm  by  not  being  able  to  read  and  he 
signed  papers  that  wasn't  supposed  to  a been  signed  as  they  did, 
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[and  by]  just  having  confidence  in  people,  thinking  they  were 
telling  him  what  was  right.  So  he  lost  his  farm.  . It  was  after  that 
we  would  rent  plantation,  go  out  to  here  and  there  from  place  to 
place  and  sharecrop. 

I registered  a Democrat  after  I came  here  because  when 
Roosevelt  began  plowing  up  the  crops  I was  on  the  farm.  We 
happened  to  be  living  then  with  a very  wonderful  person,  a white 
family.  He  was  a school  teacher  and  he  was  an  honest  man.  I have 
to  say.  There  are  not  many  honest  ones,  especially  in  the  white 
race.  He  [Mr.  Gazaway]  told  us  at  that  time  when  Roosevelt 
plowed  the  crops,  that  we  were  supposed  to  get  a share  then.  And, 
ah,  he  had  a check  made  out  to  my  husband. 

And  you  know,  I have  a good  many  arguments  in  different 
groups  that  I get  into  about  the  poor  being  on  assistance.  And  that 
is  why.  Because  when  the  farms  were  plowed  up,  the  people  that 
made  their  living  on  a farm  were  supposed  to  get  a share  out  of 
that.  But  when  they  stopped  them  from  farming  and  raising 
cotton  entirely,  the  farmers  took  their  land  and  put  it  in  cattle 
ranges,  pines,  and  pushed  the  person  off  that  were  making  their 
living  on  the  farm.  And  they  couldn't  get  it  [a  share  of  money 
received  for  crops  plowed  under] , so  the  government  has  as  much 
right  to  give  people  a living  that  were  making  their  living  on  the 
farm.  The  farmers-the  landlords-are  now  getting  millions  of 
dollars  for  their  crops,  land,  and  not  growing  it.  But  they're  selling 
pines,  and  all  kinds  of  things  that  they  raised  on  their  farms.  And 
the  people  that  made  their  living  there  are  pushed  off.  That's  why 
you  have  so  many  people  on  relief  today-  on  that  account.  And 
Roosevelt  intended  for  them  to  get  a portion  of  that  [for]  their 
living  off  of  the  farm.  Mr.  Gazaway  was  a very  honest,  a Christian 
man,  and  that  was  the  thing,  that  was  the  way  he  explained  it.  I 
had  problems  when  I moved  away  from  Mr.  Gazaway 's  in  [ 1934] . 

Other  places  [between  1934-1941]  we  had  a living.  You 
could  get  money  from  the  farmer  till  March  to  keep  you  going 
through  the  winter.  But  then  it  took  all  the  crop,  mostly.  We 
worked  half  as  sharecroppers.  Against  [our  credit]  we  paid  [for] 
our  fertilizer  and  paid  our  money  that  we  used  in  the  winter  time. 
We  had  very  little  left  [after  paying  those  debts] . 

My  mother  was  here  in  [Harrisburg]  living  with  my  brother. 
That  was  in  19  and  40.  She  would  not  go  back  with  me  to  the 
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country  so  I decided  I was  coming  to  Harrisburg  to  live  with  her 
because  she  was  living  with  her  grandchildren  and  I didn't  know 
how  they  would  treat  my  mother.  I came  here  in  [19]  41.  I came 
here  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  about  9 o'clock  Sunday  night 
I got  here. 

My  boys  all  learned  a trade.  One  learned  to  plaster,  one  tried 
carpenter,  and  one  [became]  a plumber  and  one  was  trying 
electrician  work  until  my  fourth  son  electrocuted  himself  with  a 
cord.  And  he  quit.  Alan  quit  trying  then.  He  couldn't  take  it  any 
longer. 

Grape  Street  was  just  one  block  long.  It  didn't  even  have  gas 
when  I come  in  there  and  I fought  for  gas.  I got  everybody's  name 
in  Grape  Street.  [I]  carried  it  down  [and]  applied  for  gas.  I had  a 

time  but  I got  it!  I rented  from  a widow  lady. was 

the  real  estate  man  that  handled  it.  And  after  the  boys  came  home 
and  bought  the  house  they  deeded  it  over  to  me.  They  deeded  it 
over  to  me  and  said,  "Now  mom,  all  you  gotta  do  is  keep  that  and 
you  got  a house."  And  of  course  it  had  an  outside  toilet  and  dirt 
floors  and  a basement.  So  my  son  was  working  with  a plasterer 
and  he  used  to  give  him  alot  of  the  waste  left  over.  And  he'd  come 
home  and  he'd  plastered  it  from  top  to  bottom.  And  it's  three 
stories,  I guess,  or  two  stories  and  a half  I guess  you'd  call  it.  And 
the  one  son  that  was  working  with  a plumber  put  in  a bathroom 
and  of  course  the  man  inspected  it.  And  that  didn't  cost  me 
anything  except  the  material.  And  plastering  didn't  cost  me 
anything.  And  we  double-floored  the  kitchen  and  the  front  room. 
And  we  was  heating  it  with  coal  and  oil  - coal  stove  heater  at  first 
and  then  we  got  an  oil  heater  and  we  put  it  in  the  basement.  And 
my  son  cemented  the  basement.  My  son  had  a man  to  come  in  and 
put  a steel  hood  over  it  - the  oil  heater  and  we  put  registers  in  the 
floor  and  a tank  on  the  outside  in  the  back  for  oil.  Of  course  we 
had  a big  grate  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  that  let  the  heat 
come  up.  We  had  it  almost  near  the  steps  so  the  heat  would  go  on 
up  the  steps  and  heat  it  all  over.  I had  just  put  in  a new  tank  - glass 
lined  tank  - when  they  took  our  home  down  there  to  rebuild.  And 
at  that  time  you  couldn't  rent  nothing.  You  had  to  buy  or  else  get 
out  of  town  because  nothing  went  up  - everybody  put  up 
everything  for  sale. 

[The  house  I was  considering  buying]  was  on  Harris  Street  at 
that  time.  I looked  at  the  house  before  I called  him  [the  realtor] 
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cause  I seen  it  in  the  paper.  I come  back,  I called  him,  and  he  said, 
"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  whatever  I told  him.  He  said,  "Well  someone  will 
come  to  carry  you  up  to  look  the  house  over."  He  said,  "Now, 
what  is  your  address?"  When  1 told  him  that  he  said,  "Oh,  I'm 
sorry.  You  must.  . 1 said,  "Yes,  I'm  Black,  if  that's  what  you 

want  to  know."  He  said,  "Well  that's  a restricted  area.  I can't  sell 
you  a house  in  that  area."  I said  "What  do  you  mean,  restricted?" 
I said,  "My  money's  just  like  his  money  isn't  it?"  He  said,  "Yes 
but  you  know  Miss  Jones,"  he  said,  "there's  places  in  Harrisburg.  . 
. But  I'll  sell  you  a house  on  Seventh  Street."  I said,  "You 
couldn't  give  me  a house  on  Seventh  Street."  At  that  time  there 
was  a building  down  there  on  Seventh  Street  called  "The  Bucket  of 
Blood."  They  had  so  much  problems  in  there  it  was  called  "A 
Bucket  of  Blood"  and  I said  I wouldn't  live  on  Seventh  Street.  So 
I began  to  look  elsewhere  and  found  the  house  that  I'm  in  at  533 

Peffer  Street.  Through  I bought  that  house.  And 

one  of  his  agents  come  and  brought  me  up.  He  told  me  the  house 
was  nine  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars.  So  when  he  brought 
me  up  to  look  the  house  over  I talked  to  the  lady  as  she  was 
showing  me  the  house.  And  I said,  "Just  how  much  [did]  you  say 
you  want  for  this  house?"  And  she  said,  "Nine  thousand  dollars." 
And  I said,  "Nine  thousand?"  She  said,  "Yes,  do  you  think  that's 
too  high?"  I said,  "Well,  it  is  pretty  high."  So  I come  back  down 
stairs.  I said,  "Well  the  man  told  me  $9,500.00."  So  she  jumped 
on  him  about  it.  She  said,  "Why  did  you  tell  this  lady.  . .?"  He 
said,  "Well  that  was  my  impression."  She  said,  "No,  we're  only 
asking  nine  thousand."  So  if  1 had  a taken  it  without  talking  to  her 
I woulda  been  paying  nine  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars. 

My  house,  they  were  taking  it.  And  I didn't  have  the  money 
and  I could  not  borrow  a thousand  dollars  in  Harrisburg  no  where 
without  giving  a mortgage  on  the  house  in  Grape  Street  and  the 
one  1 was  buying.  And  1 said,  "No,  I'll  never  do  it."  I said, 
"because  there  might  something  turn  up  that  I can't  meet  a 
payment."  And  I said,  "You'll  have  it  all."  And  I said,  "I'll  never 
do  it."  So  I was  working  with  a man  that  lived  in  New 
Cumberland,  Mr.  Boas.  And  I called  him  up  and  was  telling  him  - 
well  in  fact,  I went  to  work.  I was  telling  him  about  my  problems. 
"Well,  Sarah,"  he  said,  "if  you  meet  me  next  - tomorrow  over  at 
the  CCNB  Bank  in  New  Cumberland,"  he  says,  "I'll  see  what  I can 
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do."  So  I went  over  and  I borrowed  a thousand  dollars  from  him 
and  made  the  down  payment.  And  I paid  it  back.  I paid  it  and  I 
got  back  thirty-nine  dollars  when  I made  my  last  payment  because 
I paid  it  up  ahead  of  time.  Because  I try  to  pay  my  bills  as  I could. 
And  I was  working,  making  pretty  fair  so  I paid  it.  And  I received 
a check  for  thirty-nine  dollars  after  I had  paid  it  off.  Of  course  I 
finished  paying  for  the  house. 

And  we  got  some  insurance.  We  had  a small  insurance.  You 
can't  get  insurance  anymore  much  up  here.  They  won't  give 
insurance.  You  see  it's  a risk  to  run  but  they  make  you  pay  tax  on 
it!  Taxes  is  going  up.  When  I bought  that  house  I was  paying 
sixty-two  dollars  for  the  tax!  And  now  it's  two  hundred  and 
sixty-some  dollars. 

And  the  value  of  the  house.  . . . Some  man  called  me  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I wanted  to  sell  my  house.  And  I said,  "Yes,  I'd 
gladly  sell  it  to  get  out  of  this  community  cause  I'm  tired  of 
paying  tax."  And  he  told  me  he  would  give  me  two  thousand 
dollars  for  my  house  and  the  Federal  Government  had  just  put 
three  thousand  five  hundred  in  it  and  I had  put  seven  hundred  on 
top  of  that! 

I opened  this  place-The  Uptown  Senior  Citizens  Center- 
October  the  27th,  [1972]  and  run  it  till  [1973]  in  April  - thru 
April  on  what  I was  getting.  And  when  we  opened  it  they  said  it 
was  too  small  ...  but  the  Redevelopment  said  we  could  use  it  and 
they  would  furnish  heat,  water,  and  electricity.  And  we  wanted  it 
so  I said,  "Well,  I'm  willing  to  open  it  if  I can  get  a few  people  to 
help  me."  And  Mrs.  Clara  Neevers  and  her  son  Dave  and  Luella 
Jones  and  Jeanette  Waters  and  I cleaned  that  basement  because  it 
had  been  used  with  machinery  and  it  was  greasy,  dirty.  We  cleaned 
it,  washed  walls  and  painted  windows.  And  there  was  a counter 
[that]  went  half  way  across  down  there.  I tore  it  down  and  laid 
that  floor  in  that  part  down  stairs  and  we  set  a day  to  open.  So  I 
invited  people  from  City  Hall,  some  from  the  Capitol.  I was  fought 
awful  hard  on  that  because  we  had  a Republican  on  our  board. 
And  she  said,  "You  just  can't  do  it."  I said,  "I'm  gonna."  "I'm 

gonna  open, , if  life  lasts  and  I'll  get  [it  open] . . 

."  So  we  had  our  opening  here.  They  wanted  to  do  it  up  here  at 
this  church.  I said,  "Awha,  I want  it  right  here  so  people  that 
comes  in  can  see  what  kind  of  conditions  we're  opening  under." 
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So  they  came  here  and  they  opened  upstairs  here  and  we  had  a 
very  nice  crowd  here.  We  had  a big  crowd.  We  had  several 
speakers.  And  of  course  I told  'em  my  plans  and  when  I got 
through  I asked  if  anyone  wanted  to  give  us  a donation  so  we 
could  have  something  to  eat.  I got  SI 4.49.  I said,  "Will  somebody 
carry  me  to  the  store?  ” So  someone  carried  me  up  to  the  store  and 
I bought  two  cases  of  vegetable  soup  and  1 brought  it  back  here. 
And  of  course  1 showed  it  to  the  people  that  hadn't  left  yet.  And  I 
told  'em  if  they'd  come  back  Monday  morning,  we  would  open. 
And  we'd  have  hot  soup  and  they  was  to  bring  a sandwich.  I had 
thirteen  ladies  to  come  that  day.  Only  three  brought  a sandwich. 
So  the  A&P  was  open.  I ran  up  to  the  store  and  I got  bread,  I got 
sugar,  coffee,  milk  and  we  had  soup,  hot  toast,  and  coffee.  And 
that's  how  we  begun.  I run  it  till  the  April-after  April.  In  May, 
Mrs.  Augustine  taken  over  as  the  supervisor  there.  We  got  Federal 
money  by  that  time. 
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LILLY  JACKSON 

TELLS  HER  LIFE  STORY  TO  AMELIA  DAVIS 


D - Mrs.  Amelia  Davis  - Principal  Interviewer 
J - Mrs.  Lilly  Jackson  - Interviewee 


FAMILY  LIFE  AND  SLAVERY  IN  VIRGINIA 


D:  Why,  we're  working  here  on  our  personal  stories  and  I'm  sure 

you  have  an  interesting  story  to  tell.  I wonder  if  you  would 
tell  us  some,  Mrs.  Jackson. 

J:  Yes,  I'll  tell  you  the  best  I can. 

D:  Well  that's  fine  because  I'm  interested  to  know  in  our 

heritage  just  how  far  we  can  go  back.  Many  of  our  young 
people  today  don't  know  anything  about  the  way  that  we've 
come. 

J:  Well  I know.  I heard  my  grandmother  and  my  mother 

talking,  and  my  great-grandmother  was  a slave.  She  was  the 
mother  of  fourteen  children.  Everyone  was  sold  except  three; 
she  said  she  never  expected  to  see  'em  anymore.  So  her 
mistress,  Miss  Lucy,  and  her  husband  Moses  didn't  call  'em 
Negroes;  they  called  'em  darkies.  And  so  he  said,  "My  darkies 
is  good.  I don't  have  to  whip  them." 

So  one  day  she  [grandmother]  was  standing  at  the  door 
looking  down  the  highway  and  she  seen  a draw  of  soldiers 
coming  so  she  sits  there;  she  didn't  move.  And  one  [soldier] 
come  up  to  her  and  said,  "Mammy,  would  you  give  us 
something  to  eat?"  She  says,  "Yes  sir."  He  said,  "We  haven't 
eaten  in  two  days.  We're  almost  starved."  So  he  said,  "Where 
is  the  smoke  house?"  She  says,  "Right  down  there."  She 
went.  . . He  said,  "You  have  the  keys?"  She  said,  "Yes."  She 
went  in  her  pocket  and  took  the  keys  out.  And  she  went 
--and  she  was  short--  she  said,  "I  can't  reach  the  ham  but  if 
you  help  me  on  the  chopping  block,  I'll  cut  it  while  you  hold 
it."  So  he  held  her  hand  and  she  cut  it.  She  cut  this  great  big 
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ham  up  and  they  killed  eighteen  chickens.  And  she  cooked  it. 
And  they  all  sat  around  both  sides  of  the  table  and  eat.  And 
when  they  got  through  they  got  up  and  said,  "Mammy,  God 
bless  you,"  and  said,  "One  thing,  show  me  where  the  boss 
sleeps."  " Alright,"  [she  said] . She  took  him  up;  she  thought 
he  wanted  to  go  to  sleep.  He  says,  "Now,  is  that  his  bed?" 
She  said,  "Yes."  He  took  his  sword  and  cut  this  mattress  - she 
had  a feather  mattress  - cut  it,  and  cut  it  in  two.  Then  he 
said,  "Now  Mammy,  where  is  the  flour?"  She  said,  "It's  back 
in  the  kitchen."  He  said,  "Go  carry  it  outdoors.  Carry  the 
flour  and  the  syrup  outdoors."  He  took  his  pistol  and  shot 
the  lock  off  the  cellar  door  and  dropped  the  mattress  down 
there  and  poured  this  whole  barrel  of  flour  on  the  mattress 
and  the  whole  barrel  of  syrup  on  top.  And  he  said,  "God 
bless  you."  He  did  hand  over  a hymn  book.  I'll  never  forget 
it.  I wanted  it  but  I couldn't  get  it  because  my  grandmother 
took  it;  I couldn't  get  it.  "Well,"  she  said,  "Well  alright."  She 
said,  "I  don't  mind  feeding  you  all."  He  said,  "Would  you 
mind  giving  us  a lunch?"  She  wrapped  'em  all  a piece  of  ham 
and  a half  of  chicken  and  they  put  it  in  their  pockets,  you 
know,  in  their  big  old  coat  pockets.  He  said,  "God  bless  you 
Mammy.  We  might  not  see  you  any  more."  So  Grandmother 
said  she  stood  and  she  looked  out  and  said,  "I'll  never  see  my 
children  anymore."  So  that  was  alright. 

So  my  grandmother  then  was  married  at  thirteen.  And 
she  was  heavy.  And  grandfather  -she  was  married  twice- 
Grandfather  Slaughter  come  up  to  her  and  said,  "Anita,  since 
when  are  you  going  to  get  through  with  this?"  She  said,  "I 
don't  know."  She  didn't  know.  [Inaudible]  He  went  out  that 
night;  he  never  came  back.  She  never  saw  him  anymore.  He 
might  have  got  killed  or  he  [might  have]  went  home.  He  was 
from  the  West  Indies  Islands.  So  Mr.  Hudson's  son-in-law, 
William  Couldron,  was  going  to  take  charge.  He  said,  "I'll 
take  charge."  He  said,  "The  colored  people  been  so  good  so 
I'll  take  charge."  So  he  made  his  son  head.  His  son  was,  oh, 
greedy  for  money.  He  sold  all  them  children  except  three.  He 
didn't  get  a chance  to  sell  them  because  Freedom  come.  And 
he  said,  "Mammy,  we're  going  to  free  you."  And  so 
Grandmother  said  "Alright."  So  when  my  grandmother  - not 
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my  great-grandmother  - my  grandmother  was  looking  at  him 
so  she  said,  "If  we  will  be  free,  won't  that  be  nice."  So  she 
said,  "Well,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can."  So  he  [my 
grandfather]  didn't  come  back  so  in  two  years  she  married 
old  man  Thompson  and  she  had  nine  children  by  him.  But 
[Mr.  Couldron]  didn't  get  a chance  to  sell  any  of  them. 

D:  Now  how  many  did  she  have  by  the  first  one? 

J:  About  one,  just  one. 

D:  Oh,  just  your  mother? 

J:  Just  my  mother,  and  she  came  [was  born]  before  Freedom, 

two  years  before  - 1863.  Freedom  [came  in]  1865. 

D:  That's  right. 

J:  Well,  she  went  down.  . . Old  man  Thompson  married  her.  She 

had  nine  by  him.  Well  my  grandmother  stayed  around  there. 
So  they  stayed  there  and  old  man  Thompson  went  and 
bought  a piece  of  land  and  built  a log  house.  And  that's 
where  she  had  her  nine  children  by  him. 

So  then  my  mother  was  the  oldest  one.  She  went  on 
[and]  she  soon  got  married.  And  after  she  got  married  then 
she  said  she  was  standing  at  the  door  [when]  she  said,  "Well, 
I'll  never  see  Catherine."  But  one  day  she  looked  - come  and 
looked  at  the  highway-and  here  they  come.  They  walked  all 
the  way  from  Georgia  and  they  tied  pine  togs  on  the  bottom 
of  their  feet  with  leather,  with  strings,  and  that's  the  way 
they  got  there. 

D:  This  was  after  Freedom? 

J:  After  Freedom  - 1865. 

D:  And  they're  coming  home.  Glory  hallelujah! 

J:  Yeah,  they  come  home.  They  walked  with  no  shoes  cause 

their  shoes  wore  out.  They  had  bark  on  their  feet  so  Uncle 
Harry  said,  "Well,  I got  here  but  it  was  a hard  way  to  get 
here."  She  said,  "Well,  how  did  you  get  here?"  He  said,  "Our 
old  master,  that  boss,  had  us  beat."  He  used  to  whip  'em  with 
a cowhide.  And  she  said  one  day  he  [Uncle  Horace]  went  out 
and  told  this  real  old  man  - he  was  so  old  he  was  all  stooped, 
poor  soul,  he  couldn't  stand  up-[about  being  beaten].  And 
he  said,  "Well,  how  are  you  going  to  get  away  boy?  How  are 
you  going  to  get  away?"  He  said,  "I  don't  know."  [The  old 
man]  said,  "Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  need.  Take  some  pine 
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togs  and  rub  the  bottom  of  your  shoes  so  the  blood  hounds 
can't  tail  ya,  and  that's  the  way  you  get  back."  So  he  rubbed 
the  bottom  of  his  shoes  and  throwed  them  down.  He  went 
on,  and  he  said  he  was  gone  he  didn't  know  how  long  'cause 
he  didn't  have  no  watch  you  know.  And  [he]  said  he  heard 
the  blood  hounds  baying  and  he  said,  "I  got  to  go!"  So  he 
run;  he  was  right  at  the  bridge.  If  he  crossed  this  bridge  he'd 
be  free.  He  said  he  got  in  the  water  up  to  his  neck  and  he 
peeped  through  a crack  in  the  bridge  and  saw  this  old  master 
coming  with  his  cowhide  and  these  blood  hounds.  And  so  he 
was  peeping  through  but  they  couldn't  trace  him.  So  he  got 
right  up  to  him  [when  the]  trailing  stopped.  He  said,  "He's 
around  here  somewhere.  Come  on.  We'll  get  him,"  and  went 
on  back.  So  he  stayed  there  till  the  night  and  he  took  all 
them  wet  clothes  off  and  then  when  he  got  to  the  cabin  [he] 
got  the  other  jeans.  He  didn't  have  but  two  jeans  - one  to  put 
on  and  take  off.  He  went  down  and  changed.  So  he  went 
back  to  the  cabin  that  night  and  got  cousin  Catherine  and 
Penelope  and  Horace  and  Elijah  and  brought  them  all  across 
the  bridge.  And  Grandmother  said  she  was  standing  at  the 
door  looking  one  day  and  she  happened  to  look.  She  knew 
Uncle  Elijah  cause  he  was  seven  foot.  And  they  got  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  with  'em.  And  he  said,  "Well,  I never 
expected  to  see  you  mother."  And  she  said, '"I'm  here."  Well 
then  they  all  got  along  good  so  she  stayed  with  Miss  Lucy. 
Miss  Lucy  was  good;  she  never  whipped  her  slaves.  So  she 
come  down.  She  said,  "Well,  you  all  stay  here.  I'll  pay  you 
what  I can."  She  didn't  have  too  much.  She  said,  "I'll  pay 
you  what  I can."  So  they  stayed  there  a good  little  while.  So 
they  went  out  and  built  a little  cabin  and  bought  a piece  of 
land. 

So  by  and  by,  my  mother  got  to  be,  ah,  [pregnant] 
because  she  got  married  very  young  too.  And  she  had  two 
children  and  her  husband  died  and  left  her  with  two.  That 
was  Rosy  and  Richard. 

CHILDHOOD  AND  A YOUNG  WORKER 

Don't  you  think  [my  mother]  didn't  punish  me.  Oh, 
yes  she  did.  She'd  say,  "Well,  you  so  bad.  Now  you  did  so 
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many  bad  things.  Go  on  up.  Go  on  in  your  room  and  shut  the 
door  and  stay  there  until  I tell  you  to  come  out."  She  did.  I'd 
go  on  in  there  and  stay  in  there.  "Mama,  let  me  out.  I won't 
be  bad  anymore,"  I'd  say.  "Well,  I don't  know.  I'll  have  to 
think  about  it."  She  wouldn't  say  anything;  she'd  go  on 
doing  something.  After  a while  she'd  come  on  up.  Maybe  I'd 
be  done  gone  to  sleep  when  she'd  come  up.  [inaudible]  She'd 
say,  "Get  on  up  and  come  on  out!  You  going  to  behave 
yourself!"  "Yes,  'mam!"  Alright.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
. . She  left  me  out.  [She'd]  make  me  stay  in  there  if  I do  bad. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I used  to  do.  I used  to  be  bad  - bad  little 
rascal  I was.  I used  to  go  out  and  sometimes  I'd  go  and  - 
well,  I didn't  know  no  better,  I was  about  six  years  old  - I'd 
kill  the  little  chickens,  you  know,  squeeze  'em.  [laughter]  I 
didn't  know  any  better,  [laughter]  Ah  well  I did  that.  Bad 
things,  child.  I did  bad  things. 

They  was  hers.  They  was  her  chickens  and  then  she  said, 
"Well,  you  kill  them  chickens  too  bad.  I'm  going  to  get  a 
little  switch.  I'm  going  to  get  a little  switch."  Sometimes  she 
would  but  she  wouldn't  do  that  too  often.  But  she'd  punish 
us  and  the  very  thing  you  wanted,  that's  what  she  wouldn't 
give  you.  "Mom,  I want  something  to  eat."  "No,  you  can't 
have  nothing  to  eat  today  cause  you  been  bad,"  she'd  say. 
Then  she'd  say,  "Come  on  now  and  get  something  to  eat." 
I'll  let  you  know,  we  behaved  ourselves.  We'd  be  good  for 
two  or  three  days.  When  them  two  or  three  days'd  be  up 
[laughter,  she  slaps  her  hands]  right  back  into  trouble.  Oh, 
child,  oh  my. 

Papa  never  did  nothing.  He  never  did  nothing  to  us. 
"I'm  going  to  catch  you!"  [he'd  call]  and  that  would  be  all 
there  was  to  it.  He  never  did  nothing.  Mama  was  the  one  that 
did  the  whipping.  If  there  was  any  whipping  to  be  done,  she 
did  it.  But  Papa  never  did  it,  no.  One  time  he  did  give  us  a cut 
around  the  leg  once  or  twice  with  a switch.  I was  into 
everything.  I can  tell  you.  I was  in  everything  come  by!  But 
Mama  come  and  we'd  sure  get  it.  She'd  say,  "No,  I'm  going 
to  whip  you  now.  I'm  going  to  pay  you  next  time  for  all 
them  due."  That's  what  she  would  say.  And  I'd  say,  "Oh," 
and  I'd  say  to  my  brother  Jessie,  "Jessie,  we  going  to  get  it 
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next  time.  We  going  to  get  a whipping,  sure  enough."  Oh, 
he'd  be  just  as  good.  He'd  go  around,  "Sister,  we'll  be  good. 
We  don't  have  to  get  a whipping." 

Jessie  was  a good  boy,  a great  ball  player.  Lord,  he'd  hit 
on  that  ball.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  a great  ball  player. 
But  we  had  it  hard  though.  I used  to  go  out  when  I was  a 
little  girl  about  fourteen  - now  I'm  coming  down  to  my  side 
- or  a little  girl  about  twelve.  I used  to  go  in  and  help  people 
to  wash.  Then  I'd  come  back  and  go  over  to  help  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  milk  the  cows  - fifteen  cows  twice  a day. 

D:  My  word. 

J:  Yes,  I did  it!  And  after  I did  that  - I was  about  fourteen  - I 

left  there  and  went  to  Mitchell,  Virginia  to  work  for  Miss 
Annie  Bywater.  And  she  was  a dressmaker.  She  couldn't  lean 
over  so  I used  to  pick  up  the  pins  off  the  floor  for  her  and 
put  'em  on  the  table  so  she  could  cut,  you  know,  pin  the 
clothes.  She  didn't  sew;  she  just  pinned. 

Yes,  well  I got  along  pretty  good,  but  I had  it  pretty 
hard.  But  I don’t  care.  I'm  still  living,  yes,  I am. 
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FRED  JACKSON 


“I  NEVER  WAS  A SLEEPER:” 

LIFE  OF  A TENTH  CAVALRY  VETERAN 

A BOY  IN  HARRISBURG  AND  MIDDLETOWN 


I'm  84  years,  I mean  I'm  90  years  old  and  I was  bom  in 
1884,  the  27th  day  of  May,  bom  in  Pennsylvania  here,  in  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.  My  grandmother  was  a full-blooded  Indian.  I 
remember  her  just  as  good  as  I remember  Miss  Jones  sitting  over 
there.  I'd  set  there  and  play  with  her  long  hair  in  her  lap.  When  my 
grandmother  died  then  [my  mother]  moved  us  down  to 
Middletown.  She'd  knowed  a woman  down  there,  my  cousin,  by 
the  name  of  Carrie  Evans.  [Mother]  moved  us  down  to  her  and 
that's  where  I stayed  until  she  died. 

I just  come  six.  Just  come  six  years  old.  She  died  right  here  in 
Harrisburg.  She  died  right  down  there  on  Walnut  Street.  See  they 
put  a . . . right  near  that  railroad  station  tower.  There  used  to  be  a 
row  of  houses  there.  That's  where  she  died  at.  And  the  woman 
that  was  supposed  to  keep  me  and  the  other  boy,  took  the  other 
boy  in  and  washed  him  but  she  wouldn't  take  me  in.  She  left  me 
out  playing.  So  I had  on  those  little  knicker  pants,  like  those  kids 
don't  wear  today.  [I  had]  no  long  pants.  I had  those  little  knicker 
pants  on  and  stockings.  I just  walked  right  around  the  comer 
where  the  bus  goes,  towards  the  Pennsylvania  Station  and  I just 
tore  right  across  the  railroad  track.  That  was  before  they  ever  put 
the  subway  there.  See,  they  didn't  have  no  subway  there  at  that 
time.  The  Reading  Station  was  on  this  side  where  the  printing 
office  is  at.  The  Pennsy  is  still  where  she's  at  and  they  had  two 
crossings.  One  crossing  was  for  the  Pennsy  and  one  crossing  [was 
for]  the  Reading.  And  I just  walked  right  on  across  there  and  kept 
on  walking  and  got  down  to  Cameron  Street.  [I]  seen  a big 
heavy-set  colored  cop  down  there,  a colored  man.  "Where  you 
going  boy?"  "Oh,  just  taking  a walk."  Heh,  I walked  straight  down 
to  Middletown.  I didn't  get  down  there  till  the  next  morning.  I 
went  on  down  and  kept  on  walking,  walking.  I got  down  near 
Highspire,  between  Highspire  and  Steelton  where  there  are  alot  of 
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shumac  bushes.  And  I just  took  myself  and  laid  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  And  I heard  the  old  street  car  coming  in.  The  street  car  in 
them  days  had  a M on  it.  Tells  you  which  way  you  want  to  go  - 
Steelton  or  Highspire.  Well,  Middletown  and  Highspire  was  all  the 
same  thing.  I heard  the  old  street  car  coming.  So  I got  up  and 
looked  and  I'd  see  the  street  car  going.  1 just  followed  right  down 
the  street  behind  it,  you  know,  to  Middletown  and  went  on  down 
there.  A colored  woman  [kept  me] , named  Mrs.  Price.  . . . She  had 
two  girls.  And  I went  on  up  and  got  in  bed  with  the  girls  [with] 
my  old  dirty  legs.  Got  in  bed  with  the  girls. 

The  doctor  [Dr.  Myers]  a white  man  was  [also]  living  down 
[in  Middletown],  He  said,  "Where's  Mrs.  Jackson's  little  boy  at, 
the  little  curly-headed  one?"  1 had  curly  hair.  "Freddy?  He's 
upstairs  in  bed."  He  said  "Let  him  sleep.  I'll  come  back  and  get 
him  at  9:00."  He  came  back  and  got  me,  and  - that's  the  horse 
and  wagon  days.  There  was  no  automobiles.  He  took  me  on  up 
there  to  the  square  in  Middletown.  The  house  sits  right  here  and 
the  highway  goes  right  straight  on  down  to  Elizabethtown.  And  he 
took  me  in  there  and  he  kept  me.  In  them  days  - you  know 
doctors.  They  have  one  room  that  could  be  the  sitting  room,  and 
he  takes  you  back  in  there  and  gives  you  his  medicine.  And  he 
called  me  to  open  the  door.  And  I wouldn't  open  no  door.  I lived 
on  the  couch,  [called  a]  lounge  in  them  days,  and  would  go  to 
sleep  [there].  And  these  women  would  come  in  and  say:  "[Is  the] 
Little  boy  asleep'?"  "[The  doctor  would  say],  Ya,  the  little  rascal's 
lazy."  One  hour  play  on  that  center  square  in  Middletown.  That's 
all  he'd  allowed  me  to  play. 

They  were  friendly  down  there  then.  They'd  sit  around 
drinking  beer  on  them  old.  . .,  sit  on  benches  and  go  around  and 
get  the  beer.  They  wouldn't  give  us  none.  We  had  to  drink  soda. 
Pop  they  called  it.  They  had  push  corks.  You  don't  see  them  no 
more.  That  was  only  5 cents.  Drink  that  with  kids.  [We  could] 
play  marbles,  shoot,  fly  kites,  play  katties  - a little  block  cut  off 
on  both  ends,  and  you  have  a stick  and  hit  it.  You  jump  up  and 
knock  it  so  far.  All  that  stuff  we  had  in  them  days.  Shootin' 
marbles,  fly  in ' kites.  [We]  couldn't  do  it  today  because  we  got  too 
many  wires. 

It  wasn't  like  they  are  now;  everybody  was  friendly. 
Children,  we  didn't  know  one  color  from  another  when  I was 
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coming  up.  We'd  play  together,  fight  one  another.  Haha.  Older 
people  wouldn't  do  nothing.  Harrisburg  was  like  that  too. 

Southern  people  come  up  here  then.  See,  it  was  too  cold. 
[You  could]  hear  them  say,  "I'm  going  back  down  South.  [It's] 
too  cold  up  here  for  me."  I'd  say,  "It  ain't  cold,  I'd  stay  up  here. 
[I've]  been  bom  and  raised  up  here.  It  ain't  for  me."  You  could 
get  plenty  of  jobs  in  them  days.  It  wasn't  much  money,  like  they 
are  now.  You  get  $1.00  a day,  75  cents  a day,  25  cents  an  hour, 
something  like  that.  It  wasn't  much  money  but  food  was  cheap.  A 
loaf  of  bread  was  5 cents.  Milk  was  4 cents  a quart.  I stayed  [with 
Dr.  Meyers]  till  he  died.  He  died  in  1900.  Then  I walked  out  and 
was  on  my  own  myself. 


A YOUNG  WORKER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY 


When  I was  16  years  old  [I]  went  out  on  my  own,  got  a job 
on  a farm  picking  berries.  When  I was  little  I remember  a man 
saying,  "You  can't  pump  no  hay."  And  I said,  "Who  can't?  Give 
me  that  fork."  And  I take  the  fork  and  cock  that  hay  up  on  the 
wagon  for  him  right  here  in  Pennsylvania  back  of  Highspire.  Yaa, 
I've  done  all  that.  And  he  said,  "You're  a smart  boy."  . In  those 
days  they  didn't  give  you  much.  Give  you  a dollar  a day  and  board 
and  a place  to  sleep,  and  fed  me.  I stayed  there  a long  time  with 
him.  Everything  I knowed  I learned  off  of  him  till  I went  down  to 
Jersey  to  live.  I lived  down  in  Jersey  cause  I liked  messing  around 
cows  and  horses  you  know. 

I was  [in  New  Jersey]  roaming  around,  roaming,  walking 
around  looking  for  work  and  a man  asked  "How  come  you  come 
runnin'  to  my  place?"  He  said,  "Are  you  looking  for  a job?"  I 
said,  "Yes  Sir."  He  said,  "Can  you  husk  com?"  I said,  "Ya,  I can 
husk  com."  He  said,  "We  don't  pay  much,  only  4 cents  a shock." 
He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You  look  like  a pretty  good 
boy."  He  said,  "I'll  hire  you  by  the  month."  He  only  gave  me 
about  $25.00  a month  and  board,  washing  your  clothes  and 
everything.  I said,  "I'll  stay  here  with  you."  And  that's  how  I did. 
I stayed  there  right  with  him.  [I  was]  only  about  two  miles  from 
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the  railroad.  The  Reading  Railroad  goes  to  Jersey  City.  That's  a 
little  bitty  place,  nothing  there  but  a post  office  and  a grocery 
store.  Get  your  mail  in  the  same  store  you  went  in  [to  shop] . The 
train  stopped  right  across  the  road,  just  like  across  the  street.  1 
stayed  there  until  he  died. 

GOING  SOUTH  TO  ENLIST 


I worked  for  this  man  [in  New  Jersey],  He  said,  " I'll  give  you 
a horse  and  buggy.  You  stay  here  with  me."  I said,  "Unhuh."  I 
said,  "You'r  boys  is  going  and  I ain’t  no  better  than  your  boys  and 
I'm  going  too."  So  I couldn't  enlist  here  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
wouldn't  enlist  no  colored  people  here  in  Pennsylvania.  I was 
running  around  all  over  this  country  here.  I had  a little  card  in  my 
pocket.  If  somebody  would  stop  me  and  say  "You  got  a red 
waiver  card'.’"  I would  say  "No,  I'm  going  home  and  get  one  now." 
They  [would  say]  "Where  do  you  live  at?"  "In  Pennsylvania  , in 
Harrisburg."  And  I wasn't  even  studyin'  about  no  card,  no  how.  I 
came  back  to  Harrisburg  and  fooled  around  while  with  my  cousin. 
[Then  I]  went  back  out  in  Jersey.  Got  a job.  The  man  [there]  said 
to  me,  "Don't  you  go  in  the  Army."  He  said,  "You  stay  here  with 
me."  I said,  "Oh  no,  I ain't  no  better  than  those  boys  your'n."  I 
said,  "They's  goin',  I'm  goin'  too." 

I couldn't  enlist  nowhere  around  here  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
wouldn't  take  no  colored  in.  They  wouldn't  enlist  in  Pittsburgh; 
they  wouldn't  take  any  colored  in  Harrisburg;  and  they  wouldn't 
take  any  in  Philadelphia.  So  I came  on  back  and  caught  a freight 
out  here  on  the  Reading  Railroad.  I walked  in  the  yard  and  said  to 
the  freight  man,  "Where  are  you  heading  for?"  He  said, 
"Philadelphia!"  I said,  "That's  where  I wanna'  go."  He  said, 
"Where  you  wanna  go'.’"  I said,  "South.  What  road  can  I take  out 
of  Philadelphia?"  He  said,  "You  can  catch  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad."  I said,  "Ok."  I caught  it.  It  went  on  down  through 
Delaware,  Maryland,  down  to  Washington  and  Alexander.  I got 
down  to  Alexander  and  caught  me  what  they  call  a Keyboard 
Airline. 

Before  that.  I'd  walk  anywhere  in  the  yard  (I  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  any  police.  If  you  catch  me,  Haha  just  catch  me.)  I 
said  to  the  brakeman,  "Where's  this  train  going?"  He  said,  "It's 
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goin'  South."  He  said,  "Where  do  you  want  to  go?"  I said,  "I  want 
to  go  to  Miami."  He  said,  "We'll  take  you  down  if  you  get  on  this 
freight."  I said,  "I  won't  go  with  you.  I'll  go  as  far  as  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina."  He  said  "You  have  to  go  from  there  on  down."  I 
said  "Alright,  thank  you."  So  I met  some  more  bums  out  on  the 
road  you  know.  I buddy  up  with  them,  and  found  my  way 
around.  I didn't  see  any  colored  in  them  days.  Most  all  white 
fellows  [were]  roaming  around.  I found  one  of  them  [white 
bums]  and  he  said,  "Where  you  going,  buddy?"  I said,  "I'm  going 
down  South."  "That's  where  we're  going."  So  I hung  right  on  with 
them.  They  cooked  and  begged  and  I'd  get  something  to  eat  too. 
They  feed  me  too.  Haha. 

[To  enlist]  I went  down  to  Miami,  Florida.  I found  a [job 
and  a]  place  to  stay  [in]  Miami  on  this  side.  White  people  lived  on 
the  side  towards  the  river  and  the  colored  people  lived  on  the  left 
side.  So  I run  around  and  fooled  around  with  some  colored  fellows 
and  I asked  them;  "Where  can  a feller  get  a place  to  stay?"  He 
said,  "Upstairs  there.  A woman  up  there  takes  roomers  in."  I went 
up  there  and  she  said,  "Ya,  I'll  give  you  a room  for  $5.00  a week 
and  board."  So  I went  there  and  stayed  with  her  till  I got  tired  of 
the  man  making  me  mad  on  the  job.  [I  then]  sat  down  on  the  job 
and  quit. 


I JOIN  THE  10TH  CALVARY  AND 
WE  ARE  SENT  TO  ARIZONA 

Where  we  was  stationed  was  at  a place  called  Flagstaff  up  in 
Arizona.  That's  a big  Indian  reservation.  There  was  only  one  white 
troop  up  there  and  that  was  the  cavalry  troop  and  our  troop  was 
up  there  [too].  [One  time]  we  were  way  back  in  the  mountains. 
Back  in  the  big  Indian  reservation.  But  Indians  didn't  bother  us, 
[at  least]  they  didn't  bother  me.  Haha.  They  didn't  know  what  I 
was.  Haha.  I looked  at  them  and  went  on  about  my  business.  We 
had  to  keep  the  gates  shut  you  know.  They  had  them  little  burros 
out  there.  The  Mexicans  had  them  to  [bring]  wood  out  of  a 
mountain.  [The  wood]  sat  on  a rack  on  the  back  and  [there  was] 
no  riders  on  them  or  nothing.  Just  a fellow  would  lead  the  lead 
mule.  They  come  down  with  a cord  of  wood  on  their  back.  We 
used  to  have  to  keep  the  gates  closed  so  the  Indians,  or  burros 
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[wouldn't]  come  in  and  upset  garbage  cans.  That's  what  they  like. 
They  [the  burros]  are  like  a hog.  They  et  all  that  old  slop.  They  et 
all  the  stuff. 

We  were  fighting  the  Mexicans.  ...  A place  called  Nogales. 
That's  in  the  state  of  Arizona.  We  were  down  there  fighting.  Then 
we  was  on  this  side,  Mexico  [was]  over  here,  and  the  United 
States  over  here.  We  was  riding  around  in  horses,  looking  at  the 
Mexicans  over  here.  I seen  [Pancho  Villa]  plenty  of  times.  He  was 
a big  gentleman  in  Mexico.  We  was  on  this  side  of  the  fence  and 
they  was  on  that  side.  This  was  our  side.  [There  was]  a big  wire 
fence.  We  could  slip  over  though.  But  we  had  to  go  over  in 
overhalls.  We  couldn  t go  over  in  uniforms,  because  the  Mexicans 
would  know  us.  They  wouldn't  bother  us.  I sat  up  there  in  my 
horse  looking  at  them,  fighting  over  there  among  themselves.  [I 
was  acting]  just  as  big,  [it]  never  bothered  me.  Never  bothered 
me. 


OVERSEAS  IN  WORLD  WAR  I AND  HOME  AGAIN 

[I]  come  out  of  the  Cavalry  and  then  I went  in  the  National 
Army.  [I  went]  over  to  France,  Brests,  France.  [There  was]  a big 
bay  there  out  in  the  ocean.  We  marched  up  to  a little  boat  which 
took  us  to  the  dock.  I can  remember  the  little  tugs  sitting  on  the 
side  pulling  that  big  steamer  up  there.  And  we  marched  off. 

[I  was  in  the]  front  lines  up  there.  They  sent  me  on  back.  I 
had  gas  in  my  stomach.  I had  it  when  I came  out  of  the  army  [in 
1921  ] and  came  back  home  here  yet.  I had  it  for  awhile.  I worked 
down  in  the  Middletown  Air  Base.  See,  I got  a easy  job  down 
there.  I went  down  there  to  work  when  they  built  that  flying  field 
down  there.  1 had  the  gas  then.  I told  my  boss.  He  caught  myself 
hiding;  they'd  find  me  anyhow.  I say,  "Damn,  I can't  hide 
nowhere.  I'm  going  to  crawl  in  a rat  hole,"  I told  him.  He  liked 
me.  He  said,  "No,  you're  a good  fellow."  He  said,  "I  don't  want  to 
miss  you."  I said,  "Well,  I'm  sick."  "Well,  go  ahead  home."  I go 
home  and  clean  out  my  card  and  go  ahead  home.  I said,  "Will  I get 
a credit  for  this?"  "I  see  that  you  get  credit."  [I  got]  my  card  the 
next  day  when  I come  back.  I'd  see  my  card  was  alright.  "See,  I'd 
take  care  of  you." 

[Then]  I was  all  over  [looking  for  a job].  [I  was]  running 
around  New  York  state,  out  in  the  West,  up  in  the  New  England 
states,  down  South. 
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I only  worked  in  Harrisburg  once.  I worked  down  here  when 
they  had  pipe,  where  they  had  Harrisburg  Steel.  I worked  there  for 
awhile.  They  built  that  State  Street  Bridge  through  there. 

That  was  about  [19]  22.  I guess  it  was  about  1922.  Right 
after  they  started  taking  the  street  cars  off.  I come  in.  There  was  a 
fellow  said  to  me,  "Why  don't  you  get  a job?"  I said,  "There  ain't 
no  jobs."  He  said,  "Yes  there  are."  He  said,  "Come  on  with  me 
down  to  Pipe  Bending."  So  I went  on  down  to  Harrisburg  Steel, 
they  called  it  Pipe  Bending  at  that  time.  So  I went  on  down  there. 
I got  the  job  and  I had  to  go  to  find  me  a place  to  stay.  And  1 
stayed  at  a place  called  Primrose  Alley,  that  was  near  Swift's 
Packing  House.  They  tore  all  that  out.  I stayed  there  and  worked 
over  there.  Primrow  Alley.  . . was  down  below  Calvin  [?]  Street 
there.  It's  all  tore  out.  They  tore  the  town  up  so  bad  I couldn't 
find  myself  now  and  I worked  there.  And  I then  went  from  there. 

[I  was]  putting  out  ashes  out  of  the  furnaces.  See,  they  had 
three  big  furnaces  and  you  go  along  to  pull  ashes  out.  [You  then] 
throw  them  into  a car,  right  at  that  cinder  dump  you  see  out  back 
here  by  McVey  Street.  Well,  that's  where  they  use  to  haul  all  that 
stuff.  I was  there  then.  It  wasn't  much  money  then.  $35.00  every 
week.  That's  all  you  could  make.  12  hours  a day  you  had  to  work. 
Like  you  and  me's  work  together.  You'd  work  6 till  6.  Now  I'd 
come  on  and  work  6 till  6 the  next  morning.  And  we'd  relieve  one 
another  that  way.  If  you'd  come  in  5:00,  I'd  go  home.  If  I'd  come 
in  5:00  in  the  evening  you'd  work  6 till  6,  then  you  can  go  home 
and  still  get  paid  for  the  1 2 hours. 

[Black  workers]  helped  out  in  the  scrap  pile,  helping  them  in 
the  open  hearth.  [They  were]  helping  put  that  hot  iron  on  and 
pulled  that  out.  [They  were]  making  pipes  and  stuff  like  they  did 
down  there.  We  used  to  go  in  on  the  State  Street  side,  where  they 
put  that  bridge  up  across.  We  used  to  go  in  that  door  there.  We 
didn't  go  on  Herr  Street  like  they  do  now.  That  was  never  opened 
for  the  train  to  come  through.  Ya,  a lot  of  colored  people  worked 
there,  white  too.  White  and  colored  all  worked  together.  After 
that  I got  tired  of  it  and  went  on  about  my  business  1 went  on 
everywhere.  I went  on  out  West,  up  to  New  England  States,  trying 
to  get  over  to  get  to  Canada.  I couldn't  make  it.  Now  you  can  get 
into  Canada.  You  couldn't  make  it  when  I was  trying  to  get  over. 
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See  they  would  box  cars  up.  They'd  seal  them  off.  Then  you 
couldn't  get  off.  Then  the  freight  man  said,  "You  can't  make  it." 
You  can't  ride  the  top  because  the  custom's  officer  will  walk  the 
train  you  know.  This  one  will  start  back  at  the  caboose,  then  walk 
over  to  the  train.  Then  another  one  would  start  over  at  the  head  of 
the  engine  part,  then  walk  over.  There  was  no  where  in  the  world 
you  could  hide.  You  couldn't  set  through  the  bumpers,  them  days. 

ESCAPE  FROM  THE  CHAIN  GANG 

They  caught  me  one  time  down  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
And  they  had  me  fingerprinted  and  said  I killed  a man  in 
Tallahassee,  Florida.  That's  what  they  tell  you-anything  to  catch 
you,  you  know.  They  said  "You  killed  a man  in  Tallahassee?"  He 
said,  "You  ever  in  Tallahassee,  Florida?"  I said,  "No."  I was,  but  I 
wouldn't  tell  them  that.  He  said,  "You  killed  a man  up  there." 
And  he  had  me  mugged.  Sitting  up  there  [he  had  me]  mugged 
sideways,  back  of  my  head,  and  all  like  that.  Oh,  that  was  way 
back  in  [19]  25.  I guess  it  was,  back  in  1925.  The  next  morning 
they  took  me  out  and  gave  me  my  breakfast.  The  old  Judge  says, 
"I'll  give  you  30  days  on  the  chain  gang."  I worked  under  a pretty 
good  white  man.  And  he  said,  "You  got  30  days  with  me,  ain't 
you?"  He  said,  "I  ain't  going  to  be  hard  on  you."  He  said,  "I  heard 
my  son  say  them  northern  people  treated  him  fine."  Haa.  He  said, 
"You're  from  the  North  too,  aren't  you?"  I said,  "Yes."  He  said, 
"I  can  tell  from  your  brogue,  [that]  you're  from  the  North. 
You're  no  Southerner."  He  said,  "Don't  worry,  I'll  take  care  of 
you."  He  took  care  of  me.  I didn't  work  as  hard  as  I did.  He  give 
me  a job  of  carrying  water  to  the  boys.  [On  the  chain  gang  they] 
takes  you  out  on  the  road  and  makes  you  dig.  [They]  have  mules 
build  roads,  cut  trees  down,  makes  roads  through  the  woods,  you 
know,  all  like  that.  Oh,  you  work.  They  catch  you  down  there. 
And  [they  had]  a great  big  chain  like  this,  [which]  you  stick 
through  and  locks  you  up  at  night.  Oh,  it  would  be  about  30  or  40 
boys  laying  there  on  the  bunk,  on  the  floor  on  the  mattresses.  And 
the  boss  set  up  in  the  comer,  like  you're  the  guard  yourself  and 
you  set  up  there  in  the  comer. 

And  this  guard  didn't  have  no  chain  on  me.  He  had  me 
setting  down  there  and  had  buckets  to  urinate  in.  Then  he'd  pull 
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the  buckets  up.  I looked  around  and  I see.  I say,  "Getting  up, 
Captain."  You'd  have  to  say  Captain  to  them  fellows.  "Getting  up 
captain."  He  wouldn't  pay  no  attention.  So  I looked  around  to  see 
if  everybody  was  sleeping.  I eased  up  on  my  haunches.  There  was  a 
lot  of  broom  straw  there.  They  is  making  these  brooms  like  your 
mother  sweeps  the  floors  with.  A whole  field  full.  I didn't  know  it. 
So  I got  up.  I'd  seen  that  the  guard  [had  to]  go  by  the  tent  and  I'd 
see  he  got  to  go  around  the  tent  anyhow.  So  I'd  just  got  up  and 
jumped  right  out  on  the  heavy  grass,  heavy  straw.  I got  tangled  up 
in  there.  I thought  I'd  never  was  going  to  get  out.  I heard  a train 
blowing.  I heard  a train  blowing.  I heard  it  snortin'.  I'd  look  up 
there  and  could  see  the  lights.  In  them  days  they  carried  the  light 
down  close  to  the  track.  I heard  this  train  snortin'.  I said,  "Oh,  my 
Lord.  I hope  I can  get  up  this  backboard  before  this  man  catches 
me."  So  I got  on  the  bank  and  laid  on  my  belly.  The  engine  passed 
me.  I jumped  up  on  and  grabbed  the  box  car.  I got  up  on  the 
ladder,  and  looked  on  back  toward  the  caboose.  I didn't  see 
nobody  walking  the  train.  I was  safe  then.  I then  went  on  in  to 
South  Carolina. 

THROUGH  THE  DEPRESSION  AND  MOVING  ON 

You  couldn't  get  no  jobs  then,  not  during  the  Depression. 
Everything  was  tied  up.  You'd  see  men  on  trains  out  here  - two  or 
three  hundred  men  in  flat  cars  looking  for  work.  That's  when 
Hoover  was  president.  . . . They  had  what  you  call  a bonus.  The 
National  Bonus.  I had  one  coming.  I got  mine  and  spent  mine  up. 
Uncle  Sam  paid  me.  Old  Hoover  wouldn't  sign  the  bill.  They  got 
after  him  so  much.  And  the  boys  marched  in  to  Washington  then. 
I went  to  Middletown.  Somebody  said  to  me,  "Are  you  going  to 
Washington?"  I said  "What  for?"  "To  march  for  that  bonus!"  I 
said,  "Uhuh.  I ain't  going  down  to  get  shot.  They  ain't  going  to 
kill  me.  I'm  going  to  stay  right  up  here."  So  I didn't  go.  So  I 
fooled  around,  around,  until  they  passed  the  bill.  Old  Hoover  did. 
And  I think  that  was  in  [19]  22  when  they  passed  the  bill.  So  I 
was  hobboing  around  and  I had  my  discharge  papers  in  my  pocket 
- in  my  coat  pocket.  I was  grabbing  the  freight  and  it  must  have 
jumped  out  and  I missed  it.  So  I didn't  have  my  discharge  papers. 

So  I went  back  to  Middletown  and  a fellow  - a colored 
fellow,  he's  dead  now  - said,  "Mr.  Fred,  you  got  the  discharge 
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papers?"  I said,  "No,  why?"  He  said,  "You  can  get  your  National 
Bonus."  He  said,  "Go  to  Carlisle."  I said,  "Man,  I can't  get 
nothing.  1 ain't  got  nothing.  I lost  them."  He  said,  "Give  me  a 
penny  post  card."  He  filled  it  out  and  sent  it  in  to  Washington  to 
the  War  Department.  They  sent  the  letter  back  to  me,  saying, 
"Don't  come  to  Washington.  We'll  send  it  to  you."  They  sent  me 
my  discharge  and  1 got  my  discharge.  And  Hoover  passed  the  bill. 
And  I went  here  to  the  post  office  before  they  tore  it  down,  where 
the  Federal  Building  is  at.  I went  in  and  put  in  for  it  and  got  my 
money.  But  I had  to  wait  for  about-  1 put  in  for  it  that  summer 
and  I had  to  wait  for  the  next  following  March  before  I got  it.  I 
went  to  the  Post  Office.  The  Postmaster-  the  fellow  knowed  me 
that  works  in  the  Post  Office.  He  said,  "Fred,  did  you  get  mail?"  I 
said,  "The  fellow  said  I ain't  got  none."  "Aw,  he's  crazy."  That 
man  reached  up  in  the  pigeon  box,  pulled  it  down,  handed  it  to 
me  as  I stood  at  the  window.  I took  my  knife  and  opened  it  up 
and  looked  [at].  He  said,  "Looky  here.  You  got  alot  of  money." 
Haha.  All  in  fifty  dollar  bonds. 

[But]  my  cousin  didn't  have  nothing.  I bought  her  coal.  Coal 
then  was  $12.00  a ton.  So  I said  to  the  man,  colored  man,  "Tell 
the  boss  to  send  up  a ton  of  coal,  up  to  231  Russel  Avenue."  He 
said,  "Ok."  I gave  him  the  $12.00.,  I went  on  [then]  and  caught 
the  streetcar  and  went  on  in  to  Harrisburg.  I went  back  down  a 
couple  of  days  later.  She  said,  "You  rascal.  You  fooled  me.  [You] 
had  me  scared.  I thought  I had  to  pay  for  that  coal."  1 paid  for  the 
coal  and  walked  out  of  the  man's  coal  yard.  [Inaudible]  was  the 
man's  name.  He's  dead  now.  Ya,  I enjoyed  myself.  I would  say 
now  that  I have  stiffening,  my  legs  bothers  me.  I sleep  pretty  good 
at  night.  Don't  sleep  much.  But  I never  was  a sleeper. 
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AMELIA  DAVIS 


“MEMORIES  WHICH  ECHO  IN  MY  MIND: 
AN  ORAL  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MY  FAMILY” 


My  father's  grandfather  was  a direct  descendant  from  Africa. 
Daniel  Stephney  was  his  name.  My  great  grandmother's  name  was 
Daukers.  To  my  knowledge  Stephney  and  Daukers  had  three 
children.  I don't  know  if  there  were  any  boys  but  I guess  not.  At 
least  I haven't  heard  of  any  more  Stephney s.  But  for  girls  was 
Della,  Liza  and  Rachael.  Now  Liza  was  my  grandmother  on  my 
father's  side. 

Liza  married 
Charles  Duffin, 
who  came  from 
Anne  Arundel 
County, 
Maryland.  Later 
he  lived  in 
Annapolis.  The 
whole  clan  were 
all  from  around 
Anne  Arundel 
County,  but  I 
don't  know  the 
name  of  the 

community.  Now 
Charles  Duffin 
was  a 
step-grandfather. 
You  see,  my 

father  was  the  white  baby  she  had  by  the  son  of  the  people  she 
worked  for  before  she  married  Charles  Duffin.  The  son  later  killed 
himself. 

My  father's  name  was  Benjamin  Stephney.  I don't  know 
where  the  Stephney  came  from.  But  I noticed  going  down  through 
Maryland  last  weekend  there  was  a Stephney  Lane.  There's  a 
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whole  village  of  white  people  over  there  named  Stephney,  and  I 
didn't  even  know  there  was  any  white  Stephneys.  Evidently  he 
might  have  been  a slave  on  that  plantation  years  and  years  ago. 
That's  how  they  got  their  names.  They  usually  were  named  for 
whoever  they  worked  for. 

Della,  Liza  and  Rachael  were  all  slaves  for  awhile.  When  Liza 
had  my  father  she  must  have  been  about  fourteen  because  papa 
always  says  he  was  not  a slave,  that  he  was  bom  the  year  of 
freedom.  She  was  fourteen  then;  that  must  have  been  the  year  of 
the  Emanicipation  Proclamation,  about  1864.  He  preferred  '64, 
and  he  also  said  he  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February.  He  wanted 
to  say  that  because  he  only  had  a birthday  every  four  years  and  he 
never  recognized  those  years  in  between.  He  got  to  the  place 
where  our  oldest  sister  caught  up  with  him.  He  was  very  young 
and  young  at  heart,  too. 

On  my  mother's  side  Henry  Johnson  was  my  grandfather, 
and  I don't  know  why  that  is.  Evidently,  his  mother  was  married 
to  Johnson,  because  although  Master  Hodges  was  his  real  father, 
my  grandfather  used  the  name  of  Henry  Johnson.  And  I remember 
he  had  a darker  half-sister  called  Aunt  Nancy.  I remember  her.  But 
nevertheless  the  (Tom]  Hodges  sold  Henry 's  mother.  Mrs.  Hodges 
would  not  stand  for  Henry's  mother  to  be  in  the  family  after  she 
bore  another  white  baby  for  the  master.  To  Master  Hodges'  credit, 
he  loved  my  grandmother  in  his  own  way  and  would  not  allow 
Benjamin  to  be  sold.  Nothing  was  ever  said  about  Henry's 
mother's  black  husband.  Maybe  he  was  already  dead. 

Aunt  Nancy's  past  was  a mystery  to  me.  I never  found  out 
too  much  about  her.  She  lived  a long,  long  time  because  1 can 
remember  her  coming  to  visit  my  aunt.  These  stories,  you  see,  I 
didn't  get  from  her.  Most  of  what  I got,  I got  from  my  oldest 
sister,  Louise  Mason.  1 think  most  of  my  sisters  didn't  seem  to 
know  as  much  as  I.  1 guess  they  didn't  ask  questions.  As  I said  it 
was  something  they  wanted  to  forget.  For  awhile  we  just  sort  of 
wiped  out  those  dark  days  of  slavery.  It  was  nothing  to  be  proud 
of  and  we  just  tried  to  play  it  down. 

Henry  Johnson  and  Louise  Harrison  walked  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  about  1865  to  get  married.  I talked  to  my  cousin  about  it, 
and  she  said  yes,  she's  been  hearing  that  all  along  too.  I don't 
know  why  they  had  to  walk,  unless  they  had  to  hide  and  sneak  to 
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get  there.  They  lived  in  Anne  Arundel  County  and  they  had  to  go 
through  Prince  Georges  to  get  to  Washington.  They  had  a pretty 
long  walk. 

Henry  and  Louise  had  fourteen  children.  The  first  one  was 
my  mother,  Mary  Jackson.  The  next  one  was  a boy,  named 
William,  who  became  an  invalid  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  He  died  when 
he  was  sixteen.  The  next  was  John  and  he  married  a woman 
named  Sally  and  they  had  about  ten  children.  John  got  to  be  a 
very  successful  farmer.  He  also  had  a lumber  mill,  and  was  also  a 
local  preacher  - A preacher  who  never  had  a local  church.  The  next 
was  Charles.  Now  he  turned  out  to  be  the  fellow  that  got  the  farm 
from  Henry  Johnson  (Hodges  gave  Henry  Johnson  a farm  with  lots 
of  horses). 

It's  later  years.  My  mother  is  dead,  Charles'  wife  is  dead. 
Grandpa  is  old  now  and  gets  senile.  Nevertheless,  everything  is 
willed  to  Charles.  When  grandpa  dies  there  is  something  in  the  will 
where  Charles  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  around  giving  five  dollars 
to  all  the  others.  Now  grandpa  had  given  Uncle  Harrison  a colt  and 
Uncle  Tommy  a colt  named  Sweetland,  a beautiful  little  bay.  They 
raised  them  from  colts.  But  the  arrangements  was  by  word  of 
mouth  so  when  the  estate  was  settled  neither  would  have  horses. 
John  contested  the  will  so  it  went  to  court,  and  then  everything 
had  to  be  sold.  Now  each  child  got  $100.  Harrison  and  Tommy 
got  white  fellows  to  go  there  and  bid  on  those  horses  for  them. 

The  farm  wasn't  lost  then,  however.  Charles  came  off  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  spoils,  and  lost  it  later.  He  got  mixed  up 
with  some  Jeffersons  and  they  got  the  place  from  him.  He  bought 
a small  place  down  at  Rutland,  no  Chesterfield,  and  then  later  he 
must  have  lost  that. 

Nevertheless,  as  years  went  on  - he  lived  to  be  eighty-five  - his 
health  failed  and  his  money  was  all  gone.  One  of  John's  daughters, 
Mary,  took  him  in  and  they  cared  for  him;  animosity  was  wiped 
out  many  years  later. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  line  is  Dan  ...  I don't  know  his  wife 
and  he  never  had  any  children.  He  was  a sailor.  He  and  Uncle 
Tommy  both  ran  away  and  joined  the  Navy.  I'll  never  forget  them 
because  they  would  come  when  they  were  sort  of  on  leave.  I think 
they  kind  of  made  Aunt  Martha's  house  their  home.  See,  their 
parents  is  dead.  They  had  no  home. 
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I believe  Tommy  was  just  17  when  he  joined  the  navy.  Later 
years  after  he  came  out  he  lived  with  my  older  sister  in  Baltimore 
'cause  they  grew  up  almost  with  my  brothers  just  like  brothers. 
That  was  Tommy.  And  he  never  married.  And  he  drowned  down 
at  Locust  Point.  He  fell  off  the  pier.  They  were  longshoremen. 
And  they  never  was  sure  about  his  death.  They  always  thought 
there  might  have  been  foul  play  because  he  had  been  in  an 
argument  or  a fuss  with  somebody  that  evening.  But  they  held  an 
inquest  and  they  felt  that  he  was  throwing  cotton  in  the  wing  and 
they  felt  that  maybe  what  he  hit  with  his  hook  - they  worked 
with  a hook  - to  crack  those  bales  that  he  slipped  and  fell  in.  It 
didn't  sound  so  reasonable  unless  he  hit  his  head  because  he  was 
an  expert  swimmer.  Although  they  justified  that  too.  They  said 
the  waters  was  so  oily  there  at  Locust  Point  - that's  Baltimore  - 
that  maybe  that  was  why.  But  Austin  --  that's  what  we  call  him  - 
saw  him  really  come  to  the  surface.  And  he  tried  to  jump  in.  Well, 
Step  [i.e.  Austin]  couldn't  swim  and  the  men  wrestled  him  down 
to  the  piers,  see.  And  he  died  too,  within  himself  because  they 
were  just  like  brothers.  Yeah,  they  were  just  at  the  same  age,  I 
suspect,  because  some  of  us  were  older  than  my  grandmother's 
children.  My  mother  was  the  oldest  child  so  she  was  still  having 
children  and,  . . . Liza  and  Lou  were  both  older  than  some  of 
them. 

Henry  is  one  of  my  favorite.  He  had  a farm  near  Crownsville. 
I think  his  father-in-law  gave  him  that  ground  when  he  married.  He 
had  26  acres,  right  adjoining  the  State  hospital  grounds.  And  it's 
very  valuable.  And  now  they're  beginning  to  sell  off  pieces  because 
he  doesn't  farm  anymore.  He's  done  alright  there. 

Austin  was  my  older  brother.  He  died  in  '47  of  pneumonia  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  [Tommy,  Austin,  and  Bob]  were  all 
longshoremen.  I can  see  'em  now.  I can  see  'em  now  with  those  big 
old  heavy  coats  on. 

One  time  when  George  [my  husband]  was  out  of  work,  a 
fellow  called  him,  called  him  down.  I really  was  scared.  He  looked 
so  little  and  all  these  wicked  men  [were  there].  But  he  worked 
twenty-two  hours,  1 think,  before  he  came  home  without  getting 
[Inaudible],  He  was  whatcha  called  --  he  wasn't  in  the  union  but 
sometimes  you  could  get  'em  on  , you  see.  That  was  a little  risky 
too.  But  it  was  a whole  lot  of  work  and  extra-shifts  and  they  hired 
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what  they  call  scabs.  They  were  people  that  didn't  belong  to  the 
union.  Now  if  work  is  short,  union  men  worked  but  you  could  get 
in  there  and  work  like  that. 

When  Austin  went  to  Cleveland  he  didn't  have  any  work  for 
two  or  three  days.  He  said,  "You  know  when  I'm  not  working  I 
can't  eat.  I get  sick!"  So  he  went  down  to  the  market  and  he  saw  a 
man  there  with  a whole  load  of  oranges  coming  in  and  he  said  to 
the  man,  "Are  you  hiring  anybody?"  And  he  says,  Do  you  know 
how  to  store  oranges?"  Well,  of  course,  that's  what  he  always  did  — 
stored  stuff  in  ships,  you  know.  He  just  got  expert  at  that  and  he 
said  to  the  man,  "I  stored  the  hell  out  of  the  oranges.  I stored  the 
hell  out  of  . . .!"  But  he  got  a permanent  job  and  then  he  always 
worked. 
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Rev.  Charles  H.  S.  Whittaker’s  Family,  Circa  1916,  Georgia.  Back  Row:  Rev. 
Charles  //.  S.  and  Mrs.  Sallie  Whittaker;  Children:  Lillie  and  Ruth;  Front 
Row:  Giarlie,  David  and  Samuel. 


LILLIE  BRUCE  WHITTAKER 


A FLORIDAN  COMES  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 

My  great-grandmother  was  1 1 6 when  she  died.  She  used  to 
tell  us  stories  about  slavery  and  different  things  about  how  they 
would  sell  them.  This  boss,  wanted  me,  then  he  would  give  him  so 
much  money  for  me  and  all  of  that  and  everything.  And  then  one 
of  this  boss's  sons  [would  take  me].  That's  where  we  got  our 
name  from.  The  Whittaker  part. 

Now  she  hid  out  to  marry  my  great-grandfather.  She  said  she 
hid  in  some  bushes.  She  wanted  to  marry  him  and  he  came  over 
and  asked  her.  They  called  'em  Mahstahs.  He  asked  the  Mahstah  if 
he  could  marry  her.  And  the  Mahstah  wouldn't  let  him  marry  her 
so  they  slipped  away  during  the  night.  And  they  went  on  and  lived 
together  for  awhile  and  then  they  got  married. 

She  just  would  be  telling  us  some  of  her  life  story  and  she 
would  tell  us  that  we  were  wonderfully  blessed  that  we  were  bom 
in  a free  country.  She  said  if  we  were  bom  in  slavery,  like  she  was, 
we  would  have  been  sold  from  one  to  the  other.  But  we  had  the 
privilege  of  living  with  our  parents.  Because  she  said  as  soon  as  one 
of  your  children  got  big  enough  they  were  sold  to  another  boss.  So 
I guess  her  [master]  must  have  sold  her  when  she  was  a kid. 

Now  my  other  great-grandmother  on  my  father's  side  was 
Louise  Brown  and  she  married  Charlie  Walker.  She  was  bom  in 
Thomasville,  Georgia.  My  grandmother's  name  was  Mary  Eliza 
Walker  and  she  married  Tony  Whittaker.  She  also  was  bom  in 
Thomasville,  Georgia.  My  mother  was  bom  in  Georgia  and  my 
father  was  bom  in  Florida.  My  brothers  Robert,  Charlie,  David 
and  Samuel  was  bom  in  Georgia.  My  brothers  Joshua,  Daniel  and 
George  was  bom  in  Florida.  My  sister  was  also  bom  in  Florida.  I 
was  bom  in  Florida.  My  Uncle  George  and  Daniel,  which  is  my 
mother's  brothers,  was  bom  in  Georgia.  My  Aunt  Hattie,  Uncle 
John,  Uncle  Solomon  Whittaker  were  bom  in  Florida.  Aunt 
Diedia,  Aunt  Easter,  Aunt  Lula,  were  bom  in  Georgia.  Those  are 
my  mother's  sisters. 

My  mother  was  bom  in  Camilla,  Georgia.  My  brother  Robert 
was  bom  in  a place  called  Amsterdam,  and  so  was  my  brother 
Charlie.  My  brother  David  was  bom  in  Bainbridge,  Georgia.  The 
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rest  of  them  were  bom  in  Sanford,  Florida.  All  but  me.  I was  bom 
in  Flourishing,  Florida,  which  was  the  St.  James  Islands. 

They  all  went  from  place  to  place,  like  Amsterdam  and 
Bainbridge,  and  then  Sanford,  Georgia  to  Florida,  and  then  down 
to  the  St.  James  Islands  for  me.  They  probably  was  in  tobacco  and 
cotton,  one  or  the  other.  They  worked  as  farm  laborers. 

My  youngest  sister's  name  is  Smartee  - S-M-A-R-T-E-E.  My 
dad  said  he  had  never  named  one  of  his  children  and  this  was  the 
last  one  and  he  was  going  to  name  her.  See,  we  had  a plantation 
over  in  Sanford,  where  we  had  a home  and  everything;  and  he  was 
walking  down  and  he  just  picked  up  this  piece  of  dirty  paper  and 
whatever  was  on  it  he  named  her.  And  that's  what  was  on  it  - 
S-M-A-R-T-E-E. 

I remember,  too,  when  my  brother  Charlie  was  born,  because 
you  see  in  those  days  they  didn't  let  the  children  know  nothing 
about  the  children  being  bom.  They  said  Santa  Claus  [or]  some 
other  thing  brought  'em.  My  mother  would  tell  us.  . . .She  would 
send  us  out  to  live.  When  my  mother  was  born  she  sent  me  to  live 
with  my  grandmother  while  this  baby  was  bom.  And  then,  when 
my  grandmother  brought  me  home  she  said,  "Look  what 
somebody  left  on  your  doorstep."  And  we  grew  up  thinking  that 
he  wasn't  our  brother.  I was  practically  grown  before  I knew  he 
was  really  my  brother. 

They  didn't  talk  about  things  like  they  do  with  children  these 
days.  They  didn't  tell  them  no  facts  of  life.  You  just  found  out  the 
best  way  you  could. 

We  didn't  like  Charlie  because  we  didn't  feel  he  was  our 
brother.  Mother  told  us  before  Charlie  died  that  he  was  our 
brother.  I was  living  here  in  Harrisburg  and  I went  back  - this  was 
before  he  died  - I went  back  home  and  she  told  me  that.  She  said, 
"I've  got  something  to  tell  you.  I have  a confession  to  make  to 
you.  I lied  to  you  all  when  you  was  kids,  but  I didn't  intend  to 
lie,"  she  said.  "But  people  didn't  tell  their  children  like  they  do 
these  days.  And  I had  to  tell  you  something  so  I just  told  you 
somebody  put  the  baby  on  the  doorstep."  She  said,  "But  that  is 
your  brother."  She  said,  "I  should  have  told  you  all  long  ago  so 
there  wouldn't  be  these  hard  feelings  between  you."  But  he  still 
resented  it  and  I still  would  tell  him  he  was  none  of  my  brothers. 
Even  after  she  explained  it  to  me  I'd  tell  him,  "My  mother 
wouldn't  tell  a lie." 
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My  father  become  a minister.  Before  then  he  had  this  place 
down  in  back  of  the  woods  down  there;  down  by  the  river  he 
made  whiskey.  And  they  went  back  there  and  gambled.  After  I 
was  born  he  said,  "I  got  a girl  child  now  and  I have  to  be  some 
kind  of  influence  on  her."  And  he  laid  the  cards  down  and  told  his 
partner  he  could  have  the  still.  [He]  said  he  had  been  called  to 
preach.  Then  he  moved  from  the  island  and  moved  over  to 
Sanford.  And  then  after  we  moved  over  to  Sanford  then  they 
called  him  to  pastor  their  church.  And  he  built  the  church  from 
the  ground. 

When  he  went  to  pastor  this  church  it  was  just  meeting  in  a 
house.  Then  he  got  them  together  and  they  raised  the  money  and 
bought  this  plot  of  land  - and  he  built  the  church  himself.  At  first 
it  was  just  a small  church,  just  a one  room.  And  then  they  would 
add  on  to  it  and  kept  adding  on  to  it  and  adding  on  to  it.  And 
then  in  later  years  they  built  a nice  stone  church  on  the  same 
ground.  And  he  was  pastor  of  that  church  37  years  before  he  died. 

They  have  several  services  in  the  Baptist  Church,  the  church 
of  my  father.  Well,  on  the  first  Sunday  they  would  have  their 
communion.  They  would  have  morning  services  and  then  they'd 
have  - well  at  this  time  they  was  having  communion  at  night;  now 
they  have  it  in  the  day.  They  have  it  in  the  morning  now  but  they 
was  having  it  at  night.  And  they  would  have  service.  The  first 
Sunday  they  would  have  Sunday  school,  they  would  have  11:00 
o'clock  services  and  then  after  the  1 1 o'clock  services  they  would 
have  the  4 o'clock  service  which  would  be  communion  on  the  first 
Sunday.  Then  on  the  third  Sunday  they  would  have  the  worship 
services.  Everybody  [would]  testify,  and  have  a service  again  that 
night. 

The  churches  back  then  looked  like  they  was  more  spiritual 
than  they  are  these  days.  I go  there  and  I look  at  you  to  see  what 
you  got  on.  You  [are]  looking  at  me  to  see  what  I got  on.  And 
you  don't  have  time  to  pay  attention  to  what  the  minister  is 
saying.  And  then  if  the  choir  sings  and  it  sings  good  then  you 
listen.  And  then  you  ready  to  come  home.  Mostly  that's  what 
people  go  to  church  for  these  days.  Oh,  they  show  alot  of  love 
[for]  the  choir.  They  never  say  the  minister  spoke  nice.  They 
mostly  go  to  hear  the  singing. 
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It  was  in  this  church  where  I got  most  of  my  singing  music. 
My  father  had  this  man  to  come  in  and  he  was  a music  teacher  - 
you  know,  teaching  singing.  And,  of  course,  he  taught  piano  too. 
I'd  be  out  working  in  the  field  all  day  and  then  come  home  at 
night,  and  then  I had  to  go  over  there  to  take  music  lessons. 

I was  always  a quiet  child.  In  my  raising  up,  see,  I was  quiet. 
My  mother  never  allowed  me  to  play  with  my  brothers  much 
'cause  during  that  time  they  didn't  allow  the  girls  to  play  with  the 
boys  too  much  when  I was  growing  up.  And  the  only  time  I got  a 
chance  to  play  with  them  was  when  mama  wasn't  home.  Well 
she'd  have  me  in  there  washing  dishes,  scrubbing  floors  or  ironing 
and  doing  something. 

In  Florida  we  worked  in  celery.  Black  people  still  work  in 
celery,  but  not  as  many.  The  machine  will  do  the  work  that  it'll 
take  five  or  six  people  to  do  when  you  just  use  one  person. 
Because  I know  the  job  that  I used  to  do,  they  put  that  machine 
out  there  [to  do  it] . It  would  be  five  or  six  of  us  out  there  putting 
that  celery  in  them  little  blocks.  Then  there  would  be  two  or  three 
men  coming  by  too  and  they'd  have  these  trowels  and  they'd  be 
putting  in  the  ground.  Well,  now  they  take  that  machine  and  they 
set  one  person  up  on  that  machine  and  there's  a lever  down  there, 
and  you  pull  the  lever  and  that's  setting  it  out!  Well  that's  taking 
the  place  of  ....  I think  that's  why  my  brother  and  them  left 
from  down  there  and  came  up  this  way  and  stayed. 

We  lived  with  this  white  family.  C.  Boyce  Bell.  He  had  this 
family,  my  father's  family,  to  come.  He  lived  on  the  place.  You 
didn't  live  in  with  him,  but  he'd  build  you  a house  right  there  on 
the  place.  And  everybody  had  a kind  of  a contractor  that  they'd 
put,  [a  family  on  the  farm] . He'd  go  on  about  his  business  and  he 
would  tend  to  something  else  and  he  would  turn  it  over  to  my 
father. 

In  my  upbringing  - my  mother  was  strict  and  if  she  looked  at 
you  she  hit  you.  My  father  didn't  hit.  My  father  whipped  me  once. 
And  my  mother  told  me  something  to  do  and  I stuck  my  lip  out. 
And  he  told  me,  "I'm  going  to  whip  you.  This  is  one  time  I'm 
going  to  whip  you."  He  said,  "It  might  hurt  me,  but  I'm  going  to 
whip  you."  Well,  I was  around  thirteen  then.  And  I had  been  up 
visiting  - up  North  as  they  call  it  - visiting  my  uncle.  And  I didn't 
think  I should  move,  see,  'cause  my  uncle,  didn't  make  me  do 
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nothing  and  I didn't  think  I should  move  when  she  said  so.  And  so 
she  told  me  to  do  it  and  I just  stuck  my  lip  out  and  turned  my 
head  around.  My  dad  looked  at  me  and  he  said,  "I'm  going  to 
whip  you.  It  might  hurt  me,  but  I'm  going  to  whip  you."  And  he 
whipped  me.  And  I cried  for  a whole  month.  Everytime  I'd  think 
about  it,  I'd  cry  because  he  never  whipped  us  - any  of  us. 

My  father  had  a way  of  looking  at  you.  If  you  were  told  to 
do  something,  you'd  go  do  it.  He'd  just  look  across  his  shoulder 
like  that  at  you.  And  he  sat  reading  his  Bible  all  the  time.  And 
he'd  be  reading  the  Bible  and  you  was  told  to  do  something,  and  if 
you  didn't  move  right  then,  he'd  look  at  you  and  then  he'd  look 
back  across  his  shoulder.  And  when  he  looked  back  across  his 
shoulder,  you  run  over  doing  what  you  were  supposed  to  do.  I 
guess  it  was  the  fear  of  the  father. 

We  always  helped  out.  Just  like  when  my  mother  fixed 
Sunday  dinner  as  you  call  it.  She  fixed  for  the  neighborhood.  And 
on  Saturdays  we  had  a party.  Every  Saturday  my  mother  would 
cook  a cake  in  a dish  pan.  And  she  had  an  ice  cream  freezer  that 
stood  like  this  [gestures]  and  she  would  put  that  ice  cream  freezer 
full  of  ice  cream.  And  every  child  in  the  neighborhood  for  miles 
around  --  she  would  have  all  of  'em  in.  We'd  get  out  on  the  lawn 
and  we'd  have  this  party,  playing  all  kind  of  little  games  and  things 
and  playing  ball  and  everything  and  eating  ice  cream  and  cake. 
Every  Saturday  my  mother  did  that.  And  then  when  my  mother 
didn't  do  it,  some  of  the  others  would  do  it.  And  they  would  have 
us  over. 

I know  my  mother  used  to  take  all  of  my  dresses.  When  I 
would  outgrow  a dress  she  would  take  it  over  to  Sister  So-and-So. 
Whoever  Sister  So-and-So  was  got  a bunch  of  gals  over  there  and 
they  can  wear  some  of  these  dresses.  See,  I was  eighteen  years 
older  than  my  sister  and,  you  know,  there  was  no  other  girl  to  pass 
the  dresses  and  things  down  to.  She'd  take  them  over  there  and 
give  'em.  "You  got  too  many  of  'em  anyway,"  [she'd  say]  and 
she'd  take  'em  over  there. 

You  got  sick  and  there  was  somebody  there  to  clean  your 
house,  somebody  there  to  wash  your  clothes,  somebody  there  to 
fix  your  food  if  you  had  children,  somebody  to  fix  your  food  if 
you  didn't  have  no  children.  People  aren't  that  way  today. 
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In  the  South  you  could  hear  those  people  singing  for  miles 
when  you  got  to  the  church  and  you  would  almost  run  to  get 
there  to  get  in  the  service. 

My  Aunt  Hattie  come  to  Harrisburg  in  1919.  There  were 
some  friends  of  my  grandmother's  that  was  up  here  and  she  had 
married  this  man  and  my  grandmother  never  did  want  her  being 
with  him  so  they  shipped  her  up  here. 

In  Harrisburg  where  I lived  it  seemed  like  most  everybody 
down  on  Tenth  Street  got  along.  Tenth  and  Ninth  Street.  I put 
them  two  streets  together  because  one  was  transferring  the  other 
one  and  ....  But  ah  what's  her  name  said  the  colored  all  and  the 
white  all  mixed  up  together  and  they  got  along  fine.  Her  name  was 
Katie,  and  Katie  said.  "Come  on,  go  to  Mass  with  me  this 
morning!"  Every  Saturday  morning,  ok.  I'd  get  ready  and  go  to 
Mass  with  her.  Then  Sunday  morning  I'd  say.  "Ok,  come  on  now 
Katie.  [It's]  your  turn  now  to  go  to  church  with  [me] ."  She'd  get 
ready  and  go.  We'd  go  out  and  get  the  bus  and  come  on  up  town 
to  church. 

You  see  when  I left  here  in  1950,  they  were  all  down  there  in 
Shipoke  [a  section  in  Harrisburg] . And  then  when  I came  back,  of 
course,  my  aunt  and  everybody  else.  . . . Wasn't  nobody  down 
there  then  'cause  they  put  these  highways  and  things  through 
there  and  took  up  their  homes.  But  when  I left  there  they  all  lived 
down  there  on  Ninth  and  Tenth  Street. 

We  all  hiked  uptown  together.  Most  of  the  women  worked  at 
the  Harrisburg  Hospital.  And  those  that  didn't  work  at  the 
Harrisburg  Hospital  they  were  working  too  you  know.  They'd  got 
up  here  and  liked  it,  I guess,  and  stayed.  They  come  up  here  as 
migrant  workers  and  then  they  liked  it  and  stayed.  And  they  got 
jobs  in  the  steel  mills  --  the  men  did.  And  the  women  got  jobs, 
some  of  them,  you  know,  as  domestic  work  in  the  homes  and  . . . 

During  election  in  the  1 930's,  40's,  and  50's  they'd  meet  in 
somebody's  house.  I don't  know  if  they  have  one  now  or  not,  but 
during  that  time  they  didn't  have  a club.  They'd  meet  in 
somebody's  house  or  meet  in  one  of  the  beer  gardens  and  get  in 
the  back  room.  And  they  would,  you  know,  before  the  election 
give  a great  big  - you  know.  . . . Everybody 'd  go  over  there  and 
get  a drink,  everybody'd  get  a beer  and  then  they  would  have 
sandwiches  and  everything,  either  at  one  of  the  houses  or  at  one  of 
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the  bars.  It  wasn't  too  long  after  the  flood  that  I moved  down 
there  [to  the  Uptown  area].  Of  course,  I used  to  go  back  down 
there,  you  know,  and  go  to  that  beer  garden  and  everything  and  go 
around.  I used  to  go  get  Katie  and  go  around  there.  And  then  she 
would  come  up  town  visiting  me.  We  were  still  friends.  I lived  on 
Wallace  Street  when  I first  came  up.  Then  1 lived  - what  was  that 
- at  668  Bridge  Street.  Then  we  moved  from  Bridge  Street  and  we 
moved  out  into  Holiday  Homes  when  they  first  built  them.  Then 
we  moved  from  Holiday  Homes  and  we  started  buying  a house 
over  on  Herr  Street.  Then  I left  from  Herr  Street  - then  me  and 
him  separated  and  I moved  over  on  Cumberland  Street.  And  then  I 
left  Cumberland  Street  and  I moved  over  on  Sixth  Street.  Sixth 
and  Broad. 

In  elections  years  ago  they  paid  you.  They  don't  pay  you 
nothing  now.  [chuckles  to  herself] . I know  I did  it  several  times. 
I'd  go  and  I'd  vote  Democrat,  and  then  you  come  out  and  you  ask 
somebody,  "Who's  paying  the  most?"  Well,  if  the  Republicans  was 
paying  more,  they'd  let  you  go  back  in  there  and  vote  Republican. 
The  ward  leader  would  be  sitting  out  there  with  a bag  full  of 
money  and  you  start  in  "Psst,  Honey,"  [Mrs.  Whittaker  mimics  a 
sly  whisper]  "Vote  Republican,"  "Vote  Democrat."  "We  don't 
want  him  in,  you  vote  for  So-and-So-and-So."  "How  much  is  he 
paying?"  He'll  tell  you  how  much  the  Democrats  is  paying.  If  the 
Democrats  is  paying  more  than  the  Republicans  [then  you  go  with 
them.] 

And  they'd  give  big  parties  for  'em.  Those  that  drink,  they 
would  give  big  parties.  They  would  have  barrels  and  barrels  and 
kegs  and  kegs  and  kegs  of  beer  and  be  giving  it  away  and  whiskey 
and  be  giving  it  away. 
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JAMES  HARVEY  LEE 


“HE  CAN  DRIVE  ANYTHING:” 

THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  A FARM  WORKER  AND  TRUCKMAN 

I was  bom  December  1916,  in  Houston's  Fifth  Ward.  I was 
brought  to  Harrisburg  as  a kid.  I started  school  here.  My  mother 
and  father  wanted  me  here  and  I didn't  go  back  home  no  more 
until  I became  a man.  I was  doing  nothing  when  I was  a boy 
except  being  bad. 

My  father  came  here  after  he  became  a young  man.  He  came 
to  Harrisburg  to  choose  a family  here.  My  grandfather,  he  was 
from  Chambersburg.  They  all  came  to  Harrisburg.  They  started 
huge  settlements  you  know.  They'd  come  to  Harrisburg  to  settle. 
My  father,  James  A.  Lee  was  like  a contractor.  He  did  paper 
hanging;  he  built  garages  and  stuff  like  that.  He  was  pretty  good 
with  his  hands.  He  did  alot  of  work.  A lot  of  people  wanted  their 
house  fixed  up,  you  know.  Like  they  put  this  weather  board  in 
houses  now  and  this  kind  of  stuff  in  houses  now.  People  all  used 
to  put  up  paper,  wall  paper  up  then,  paper  hanging.  He  hung  some 
paper  in  his  time.  And  he  built  a lot  of  garages!  I helped  him  to 
build  some  garages. 

I started  farm  work  as  a boy.  I started  out  in  Amity  Hall. 
That's  when  we  first  started  out  picking  tomatoes  there.  When  I 
left  Amity  Hall  we  went  to  up  near  Gratz,  Pennsylvania.  We 
picked  string  beans  up  there,  wax  beans.  Then  we  went  to  Tower 
City  and  picked  tomatoes  up  there  for  Tallman.  He  had  a big  place 
up  there.  Then  we  left  there  and  came  on  back  to  Harrisburg  and 
during  the  summer  we  picked  peaches  in  Adams  County  for  a 
Deardorf  Peach  Farm.  Then  we  picked  cherries  when  cherries 
come  out  in  Adams  County,  too.  We  picked  apples  for  Glaze  and 
that's  where  I got  my  start  in  farming. 

Then  I went  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  There  I picked 
tomatoes.  We  left  in  October.  It  wasn't  winter  time  down  in 
Florida,  though.  See,  they  pick  the  year  round  down  there.  We 
picked  down  there  tomatoes,  and  ah,  wax  beans  and  - what  else 
did  we  pick  --  and  oranges,  cucumbers.  Squash.  . . 

And  I left  Florida  and  - where 'd  I go?  I went  to  a place 
called  Rochelle,  Illinois.  I cut  asparagus  in  Rochelle,  Illinois.  We 
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left  there;  we  went  to  Benton  Harbor.  Michigan;  we  went  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan  to  pick  strawberries.  When  we  got  done  picking 
strawberries,  what  did  we  do  after  that?  I went  to  Louisianna  to 
pick  strawberries  in  there.  We  left  Louisianna,  then  we  went  to 
Litchfield,  Michigan.  We  picked  tomatoes  there.  Then  I come  into 
Ohio.  I left  farming  there.  I sold  fish  then  after  that.  I was  in 
Banfield,  Ohio,  close  to  Lake  Erie,  that's  where  I used  to  get  my 
fish  at  --  off  of  the  lake.  I was  a fish  huckster.  Then  I came  back  to 
Harrisburg.  I started  getting  sick  and  I came  back  here. 

I got  jobs  from  employment  offices.  A man  who  wanted  to 
go  to  work  he  could  find  a job.  Me,  I was  always  trying  to  find 
something.  I'd  find  something  but  I was  hungry.  You  can’t  find 
nothing  now.  In  Mississippi  they  got  cotton  pickers  down  there. 
They  don't  even  use  people  to  do  that  no  more.  They  got  big 
machine,  man,  but  the  onlyiest  thing  about  them  machines  - when 
they  go  through  a field  one  time,  that's  it.  They  got  'em  for 
tomatoes  down  in  Florida.  That  thing  pick  tomatoes  one  time  and 
that's  it  till  the  next  season. 

[In  Harrisburg]  they  start  planting  next  month,  tomatoes. 
Now  the  cherries  will  be  ready  in  June;  tomatoes  be  ready  in  July. 
I got  my  first  job  with  tomatoes  when  I was  driving  for  a man  and 
he,  ah,  become  a contractor  and  got  up  a crew  from  the 
employment  office.  Like,  you  know,  [these]  people  [are]  on  the 
state  [relief  roles] . And  in  the  summer  months  they  would  get  'em 
to  do  this  farm  work  - picking  tomatoes,  pick  cherries,  and 
blackberries.  They  had  watermelons.  They  cut  watermelons, 
cabbage,  potatoes.  [They're]  digging  potatoes  now.  I think 
potatoes  is  over  with  now.  I seen  a place  that  had  some  new 
potatoes. 

Off  and  on  from  farm  labor  I had  my  own  route.  1 was  living 
with  a man  who  give  me  a brand  new  truck.  I didn't  have  to  do 
nothing  till  the  farming  come  in.  1 came  to  live  with  him  - Herman 
Reddick  --  in  1958-59.  I was  standing  around  on  the  comer  - 1 
couldn't  get  a place  to  live.  1 just  didn't  want  to  go,  you  know, 
where  I'd  ...  I didn't  want  to  cook  and  you  know.  Me  and  a 
bunch  of  guys  would  be  out  on  the  street  standing,  bull  jiving 
around.  And  this  man  come  up  to  me  and  said,  "Hey,  Slim."  I say, 
"Yeah."  He  say,  "You  got  a driver's  license?"  I say,  "Why?"  At 
that  time  they  knowed  I was  a good  truck  driver.  He  said,  "Come 
on  over  to  my  house." 
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I paid  for  his  truck.  He  give  me  a brand  new  truck  and  I used 
that  truck.  All's  he  wanted  was  gas  money.  He  told  me  all's  he 
wanted  was  gas  money.  Man,  I went  to  that  joker.  Man,  I told  that 
joker  it'd  cost  him  fifty,  it  cost  him  sixty-five  dollars  for  that  load. 
I got  two  loads  of  ashes  out  of  there,  paid,  and  every  week  I went 
up  there  and  cleaned  the  soot  out.  We'd  clean  all  the  stuff  off  his 
roof,  the  third  floor,  second  floor,  come  down  the  first  floor.  I'd 
take  my  truck  and  back  it  right  into  his  garage  and  shut  the  door 
down  and  be  working.  I got  so  slick,  I would  work  by  myself. 

I hooked  up  with  Herman  Reddick  by  being  on  the  street.  At 
first,  I was  living  in  one  of  his  houses  he  had  rented.  [He  had] 
rooms  and  stuff.  But  we  had  the  use  of  the  whole  house.  There 
wasn't  no  one  in  there  but  me.  And  I lived  there  for  a long  while. 
So  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "Hey  Slim,"  he  said,  "I'm  gonna  move 
you  over  to  my  house  on  Fifth  Street.  But  you  gotta  keep  yourself 
clean."  And  they  brought  me  - and  I bought  clothes  and 
everything.  And  I said  I was  the  onlyist  tramp  living  in  this  house. 
He  wouldn't  let  none  of  them  other  friends  live  in  this  house, 
cause  they  wouldn't  stay  lean,  you  know. 

Before,  we  were  standing  on  the  street.  And  that's  what  made 
the  old  man  move  me  over  to  his  house.  We  stand  on  the  street 
and  we  had  a great  big  oil  drum.  We'd  take  and  cook  out  there, 
man,  and  everything.  We'd  cook  at  night.  Cops  [would]  come 
around;  man,  they  wouldn't  bother  us.  They'd  come  down  there 
and  talk.  We'd  have  jugs  of  whiskey,  all  of  them  [beneath]  the 
benches.  And  we'd  be  cooking.  "Say  Man,  what  you  all  all  be 
cooking?"  So  [we'd]  had  a pot  on  [and]  we'd  be  sitting  down, 
eating  [at]  two,  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Cops  would  be 
around  there  with  us.  And  we  kept  a fire  going.  Then  somebody 
told  the  old  man  [that]  was  staying  out  in  the  street.  Humph.  And 
then  he'd  come  in  and  say,  "Hey,  Lee,"  he'd  say,  "What  you  doing 
standing  around  there  on  Wiley  Street?"  "Man,"  I'd  say,  "All 
those  guys  that  I know  is  hanging  down  there."  He  said,  "Well  I'm 
gonna  give  you  a room  over  at  my  house."  And  that's  the  onlyist 
way  he  got  me  away  from  that  gasoline  drum.  We  had  a great  oil 
drum  about  that  high  [measures  off  about  5 feet  with  his  hands] , 
Man,  we  had  wood,  we  had  long  . . Like  they  tear  down  a house. 
We  had  two  guys  who'd  go  and  get  all  that  wood,  bring  it  back  and 
we'd  put  it  in  that  drum  and  have  a fire  all  night  long.  We'd  stay 
right  there,  sleep  out  there! 
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Later,  when  we  got  older,  he  was  giving  up  farm  contracting 
any  how  'cause  the  guys  would  work  today  and  wouldn't  come 
out  the  next  day  and  the  truck  would  be  sitting  out  there  waiting 
on  'em.  And  he  had  to  carry  a full  crew  of  75  people.  That's  how 
big  his  truck  was  and  he  had  to  carry  that  many  people  every  day. 
And  some  of  them  guys  get  drunk  the  night  [before].  They'd  get 
some  money  on  'em  and  get  drunk  the  night  and  wouldn't  be  out 
tomorrow  morning  there.  Then  there  we’d  be  needing  them  and 
we'd  go  out  and  work  shorthand  on  the  farm,  see.  Then  1 got  so 
good  they  made  me  a checker.  I was  a truck  driver  and  a checker.  I 
made  good  money.  Man,  1 would  make  that  money  this  week  and 
be  broke  Sunday  morning. 

It  ain't  like  it  used  to  be  now.  You  can't  stand  on  the  comers 
now  like  you  could  then.  I'd  be  standing  on  the  corner  and 
wouldn't  be  thinking  about  no  work,  and  somebody'd  come  up 
[and  say]  "Come  on,  I got  a truck.  I got  some  work  to  do.  Slim." 
Ok.  I'd  go  on,  get  in  the  truck  and  go  on  about  my  business.  But 
now  I can't  do  that  now.  I'm  too  old  for  that.  But  I am  actually  a 
trailer  driver.  Before  1 got  this  job  I was  a cook.  [It  was]  the  last 
job.  I'd  a went  back  the  next  day.  But  [the  people  at  the  Uptown 
Senior  Citizen's  Center]  hired  me  the  sameday  I come  over  here.  I 
got  hired  here  on  a Monday. 

Well,  Mrs.  Ward  hired  me.  I showed  her  my  license  when  I 
first  come  in,  and  she  knew  I was  driver.  She  said,  "Can  you 
drive?"  I said,  "I  can  drive  anything  that's  got  a motor  in  it."  And 
I showed  . . . and  then  I flapped  my  license  on  her.  I said,  I can 
drive  a tracter  trailer,  anything  . . . And  then  I shoved  my  license 
back  in  my  pocket  and  she  said,  "Oh  yeah,  you  a driver."  I said,  "I 
drive  buses,  anything."  And  she  hired  me.  Now  the  day  she  hired 
me,  the  day  1 was  supposed  to  go  back  [was]  a Monday  morning.  1 
was  supposed  to  be  over  at  a place  at  7:30  for  a trailer  job,  but  it 
was  a lot  of  out-of-town  driving.  [I'd]  be  on  the  road  seven  day  a 
week.  [ I would  ] just  depend  on  where  you  had  to  drop  your  load 
at.  And  I was  supposed  to  be  there  at  7:30  and  I was  supposed  to 
be  here  at  8:00.  So  I said.  Aw,  the  heck  with  that  guy  out  there. 
I'm  going  - and  then  if  they  don't  hire  me  over  there,  I'll  have 
something  out  here.  She  says,  "I  want  you  to  go  to  work."  My 
wife  said,  "Go  on  over  there  and  see  about  that  job."  And  I come 
over  here  and  talked  to  him.  He  said  he  need  a maintenance  man. 
And  bam!  I got  hired. 
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